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Vol. XI. 
advice given the Ist of August, as to the probable 


CLOSE OF VOL. XI. | 
Seas | Fise in price on the Ist of September; on every 


In the opening of the present volume, we made, ton purchased previous to Ist September, as we ad- 
as our custom has been, a certain declaration of  Vised, the purchaser saved $3 to $6, and this was 
principles which as guides and sign posts should entirely independent of the influence of our agency, 
mark the direction of our labors. We refer to , Which many farmers well know has for years been 
these, and feel satisfied that our friends will bear 2 Check upon the price, and on account of which 
us out in the claim, that the XI. Vol. of the Farmer We incurred the ill-will of the Peruvian Agency, 
has not only been true to its professions, but that much to our own loss. P 
it bears the marks of a steady earnest progress. | The bad faith and unworthy practices of the 

The large amount of practical matter embraced Peruvian Agency in this country for the sale of 
in our monthly suggestions for the Farm and guano, we have exposed in the fullest manner and 
Garden, with other Editorial Essays on questions denounced as it deserved, and our course has met 
of farm practice, and the valued contributions of a the hearty response of the farmers of this and the 





sumber of correspondents, has satisfied, we trust, adjoining States, as their public action has fully 


those who would demand the most in this particu- 
lar direction. Every number has borne its due 
proportion of such matter. We have aimed to 
give the best advice and information, and to en- 
courage the best system of culture and improve- 
ment without running into unwise and impractica- 
ble extremes. 

But the duties of a journal like ours extend far 
beyond the mere details of farming, or the princi- 


ples of economical culture. Our ain? bas beey to: 


maintain a watchful and faithful supervision of all 
that concerns the interest of the agricultural 
community. During the past summer and fall, we 
earnestly labored to counteract the operations of 
speculators in exaggerating the estimates of crops, 
that they might put down the prices of breadstuffs 
by creating a panic among farmers, and we have 
the satisfaction of knowing, that our advice saved 
many an honest farmer from being misled. The 
general misrepresentations of the crops, so indus- 
triously made before, and immediately succeeding 
the last harvest, had they produced their due im- 
pression, must have had a disastrous effect upon 
the whole grain market, and would have caused 
great loss in all the early sales. 

In the price of guano last fall, we saved thous- 
ands of dollars to the farming community by our 





| Shown, and as the gathering at Washington on the: 
: 10th inst., will further testify. 

Wé have thought it our duty to call attention 
to the inefficiency, and to review the official career 
of a public officer commissioned by the State for 
the express benefit of the farming interest. For 
this we have received the general approbation of 
our Maryland readers, and the particular dis-appro- 
bation of the State Chemist. 

We have earnestly co-operated with the patriotic 

men who have set on foot the plan of an 
Agricultural College—an institution so full of 
promise to the future of agriculture, and which 
being already handsomely endowed by the State, 
we hope soon to see the pride and glory of Mary- 
land farmers. 

- We have introduced to the agricultural com- 
munity, through our distinguished correspondent 
Lieut. Maury, his plan of meteorological observa- 
tion and research for the benefit of farmers. A 
plan of co-operation which has since received the 
marked approbation of the United States Agricul- 
tural Society, the Maryland State Agricultural 
Society, and other Societies and Journals through- 
out the country. 

We have finally in our last number brought 





forward, through an able correspondent, seconded 
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by our own earnest commendation, a plan of a 
department of agriculture in connection with the 
general government, which, if taken up, and 
seconded by the agricultural community, is caleu- 
latéd, in our judgment, to guard the interests of 
agriculture in a peculiar degree. 

It is with no purpose of making a parade of our 
services that we make this review, but toclaim 
for the American Farmer—first, that it has proved 
a faithful sentinel in.-guarding the interests of 
agriculture, and to impress our readers with the 
responsibilities we assume in editing a journal de- 
voted to that pursuit. And we would further make a 
practical application of the matter, and that is 
to press and urge upon our readers a more diligent 
and earnest co-operation with us in extending our 
circulation and enlarging the sphere of our use- 
fulness. Not only that we may be properly sus- 
tained in our labors, but that our ability to serve 
themselves may be increased. We have opportu- 
nities readily at command for greater usefulness ; 
we have lands lying waste in this field of our 
labors which we haye the will and the ability to 
improve and make productive, if we had the capi- 
tal.. In other words, we. say plainly that we can 
go on improving and increasing, if we had the 
means at command, which a little exertion on the 
part of those who call themselves, and, sincerely 
we know, our friends, would furnish us. Will 
not every one who admits that we have any claim 
at.all as public servants—any claim whatever be- 
yond the mere doljar which he pays—take some 
pains to strengthen our hands for our work, by 
incréasing our circulation even to the extent of a 
single subscriber. 

What hope have we for improvement, what 
opportunity has the farmer for extending his 
views, and enlarging his ideas beyond the little 
circle of his immediate neighbornood without a 
newspaper? What man, who respects himself at 
all, will not have a paper of some sort, and what 
man who is a farmer, and who is not so wrapped 
up in his conceit of his own wisdom, bt will ac- 
knowledge that a well conducted journal may 
enlarge his circle of knowledge in his immediate 
pursuit, while it guards and protects his interests 
by keeping him correctly informed as to what 
concerns him, beyond the limits of the farm? 

We cheerfully and cordially acknowelge, as we 
have always done, how much we owe to the many 
earnest and zealous friends of the American Farmer. 
We take pride in the character of our list of sub- 
seribers, and have no cause to complain of the 
number of them. But ‘“‘progress’’ is our watch 
word, we must go on. We shall not spare means 
to jmareve our journal just in proportion as means 
are afforded us, and we acknowledge no limits to 
our circulation, until at least every one of the 
thirty thousand farmers of Maryland send in their 
names. In other States we are content to share 
with our co-laborers.as we do largely, but in Mary- 


land, we hold the field by right of possession. 





For the American Farmer. 
PROTECTION TO AGRICULTURE. 
President ‘Landreth, in his excellent addresg’at 


Society, established for the promotion of Ag 
ture, stated ‘‘that the mercantile tonnage of th 
country exceeds that of Great Britain by 200,000 
tons. t our manufactures of many kinds rival 
those of Europe, and that our inventive ge- 
nius is acknowledged throughout the world. But 
of Agriculture, what shall be said? volumes might 
be written on its p . Afew _ words may 
for the present sufiice—words of grateful praise 
rather than exultation. From a single inland city, 
Chicago, which has sprung up since the youngest 
man now present was born, more grain will be 
shipped the present season than from any port in 
Christendom. Thecrop of Illinois, with only one 
acre ina hundred yet cultivated, is estimated at 
two hundred and fifty millions of bushels of cereals. 
Why, sir, one has to catch bis breath after the mere 
effort to speak it, and yet that is but an infant State 


the 71st ay dinner of the Philadel be 
fe) : 
% 


.in the confederacy.” 


At this stage of the proceedings, I who was pres- 
ent by invitation, felt like inquiring, whether the 
Government had done anything toward providing 
linois or the country with a home market, com- 
mensurate with the improved and improving state 
of Agriculture? It is much to be regretted that it 
has not, but the contrary. Agriculture and Agri- 
culturists have been worse used than any profes- 
sion or people of the Union. The farmers, after 
fighting the battles of the country, and paying the’ ' 
expense at a greater ratio than any other portion 
of the people, have since then been taxed to pay 
for all those fine lands beyond the Ohio, embraced 
in the Mississippi valley, to the Pacific Ocean, and 
from the great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico—most 
of which have been given away at a nominal price 
to foreigners, and a few of the most restiess of our 
native born citizens of the old thirteen States— 
Members of Congress too from the. old States, who 
should have known that this system of scatterin 
the population was weakening the country, an 
very injurious to us of the old thirteen, who had 
the patriotism to stay and improve the soil on which 
our fathers were born, who fought for, and won 
the liberties we now enjoy and boast of. That 
policy fairly gives a bounty to all who will leaye 
the soil of the old thirteen and settle on the new 
lands we had more than all others contributed to 
pay,for and defend. 

sides makiog us pay for all those accessions 
of land, and people it too, we have been deprived 
of our home market which promised so well under 
the protective tariffs of 1828 and 1842, and more 
recently they have made another stab at our in- 
terest by the so called reciprocity treaty. A trea- 
ty which admits all the products of Canada, both 
of sea and land, mountain and valley, free of du- 
ty— one item of which, wheat, by a report of the 

i ro Ledger, shows a surplus to come in of 
full 20,000,000 bushels, an amount much greater 
than has ever been shipped from this country in 
any one year, except 1847, the year of the Irish 
famine—and without any fair equivalent in return, 
unless the securing a safe harbour in the British 

sessions for all our slaves who may run there, 
Econsiaared an equivalent. And now, although 
we were told at the passage of the tariff of 1846 
that we were the Warehouse of the World, and that 
we would have a sure and good foreign marke. for 
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ali the breadstuffs we could raise, at the.close of 
the ending on the 31st of » ay 1851, we had 
exported to'all the wor'd, for that year, only 3,841,- 
999 bushels of corn of the value of $1,385,411, and 
of Flour and wheat to the value of $11,560,331, 
out of 104,000,000 bushels of wheat and 593,000,- 
000 corn, or only one bushel of corn for every one 
hundred and fifty-four bushels raised, while we im- 
port $300,000,000 worth of fabrics, and although 
we have some 30 State Agricultural Societies and 
500 County Societies, nodemand is made upon the 
Government for the protection of our ho ne market. 

All that is required is that the tariff of 1828 or 
of 1842 be restored to us, that we may be allowed 
to feed the operatives who manufacture all the 
cloths of every description, whether of wool, cot- 
ton, ene flax or silk, that we could weave or 
dispose of, and all implements of Iron, of whatever 
kind that we could employ or dispose of. I want 
no bounty on breadstuffs, but I want the privilege 
of feeding thcse who work for me, whatever the 
work may be. I want a market at home, for 
what I have to sell, and at the same time to estab- 
lishthe true Independence of the Country, by relying 
upon our own resources instead of depending upon 
foreign Countries for $300,090,000 worth for which 
we have to pay with hard money, which has been 
‘twice adulterated to keep it in the Country; and 
Cotton, the profits on the manufacture of which 
makes so large a portion of England’s wealth ; and 
Tobaceo, on ten or twelve millions of dollars 
worth of which, foreign Countries make a profit of 
$57,000,000 annually. 

The make of Iron, as stated in the Philadelphia 
Ledger,;(good free trade authority,) some two years 
sincé, was 4,000,000 tons in all the world, 400,000 
of which was manufactured in the United States. 
In 1842 it was 200,000, but in four years under the 
operation of the tariff, it reached 800,000. In 
1842 the consumption of Cotton in the U, S. was 
390,000 bales, in four years it reached 600,000. 
Had'protection continued till now, the manufacture 
of both articles would have continued in the same 
ratio, €nd our manufactures might have supplied 
the world ; instead of that, in eight years after the 
tariffOf "46 was passed, that of Iron had fallen from 
800,000 tons to 400,090, and the home consumption 
of Cottun has fallen off in the same proportion.— 
Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissioner of Patents, 
in his Bundlecund Jetters stated that the Cotton 
crop of 1845 was of the value of $72,000,000, $12,- 
000,000 of which was manufactured at home .and 
produced’ a value of $84,000,000, or seven times 
the cost of raw material. Had the other §60,000,- 
000 been manufactured at home, it would have 
been increased in value by American labourers, who 
would feed on American corn to the amvunt of 
$420,000,000, ali of which was just so much thrown 
into the lap of Great Britain. 

_ It is-estimated that 6,000,000 of persons are sub- 
sisted in Great Britain by the manufacture of Cot- 
ton ‘alone. “Why do not we, who have the raw 
material and are England’s best customer, employ 
them. That number of people is more than one- 
fourth of our population in 1850, and equal to the 
population of twelve such cities as New York, and 
employed here would make a certain home mar- 
ket for an amount of our bread-stuffs far exceedin 
our Whole exports. +o have brought about suc 
a result Wou!d have required nothing but the con- 
tinuéd Operation of the tariff of 1842, in the first 
hine months of the operation of which only $77,- 
000,000 of foreign goods were imported. 





It is always urged by the friends of free trade that 
the consumer pays the duty. We will try to prove 
the contrary, particularly as regards products which 
abound in our Country or which can be manu- 
factured here. One of the first acts of Mr. Ben- 
ton’s senatorial career was the fixing a duty of 5cts, 

r_pound on lead, the working of which was at a 

ow ebb at that time in Missouri. The consequence 
was that the trade revived, and the price of the 
article went down as the miners became more ef- 


‘ficient in the art of mining and seonising, till in 
al 


1845, it was as low as |} cts. per Jb. at ena.— 
Was the duty, I would ask, paid by the consumer in 
that case, when it would have cost the importer 
34 cts. for the privilege of selling at 1} cts. by 
the side of the American article. e then raised 
all the lead we used, and exported largely, now we 
import thousands of tons. do thirty years ago, 
my valued friend and neighbour, the late Phili 

Reybold, carried on the making of cold presse 

Castor Oil, which he sold readily at $3 per gallon ; 
a duty of $2 per gallon, was put upon it, and com- 
petition soon caused it to fallin price to $1 per 
gallon. About thattime Steam Boats began run- 
ning between Delaware city and Philadelphia, 
at $1,25 the trip, being much below the old sloop 
fare, and taking 5 hours instead of twelve. The 
fare is now reduced to 12} cts., and the trip made 
in 3} hours. Such is the effect of protection and 


— 

e boast of our Commerce. Had our Agricul- 
ture and Manufactures been Jet alone undér the sys- 
tem which prevailed ten years ago, we might now 
boast of them, and they would have advanced our 
commerce beyond what it now is. It was her 
manufactures that made England’s commerce what 
it is. But her commercial marine is very different- 
ly employed from ours. Her’s is employed to —s 
away the products of the industry of her people, an 
bring home the cash in return. Ours in cruising 
around the world, to find the product of the labour 
of other Countries, and bring it home in competi- 
tion with the labour of our own operatives, and in 
carrying away our gold and silver to pay for them. 

Commerce seems to be the pet of our nation, and 
our farmers consent to be hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water. Let us see what our pet costs us.— 
First, we have a heavy discriminating duty against 
foreign shipping in favour of Ship builders, Sailors 
and Ship owners, Then bounties are given to sus- 
tain and enable American Ships to compete with 
British—¢1,800,000 a year to the Collins line alone,, 
between New York and Liverpool. Now it is de- 
manded that the Government. appropriate $500,000 
for a mail line to China. Then there is the dis- 
crimination in favour of American vessels in the 
Coasting trade, which is a direct tax on the farmer. 
If a foreign ship lands English or French dry goods 
or Dutch trumpery at Philadelphia, and is bound 
to Charleston for a load of Cotton or Rice, or to 
Baltimore for a load of Tobacco, she cannot take 
in a cargo of coal, corn or flour, as freight, even if 
she would do it at one half or one fourth of the 
freight charged by American built vessels. 

Nor is this all that farmers have to pay; buta 
Navy must be kept up for the protection of com- 
merce, and the sum demanded for this service the 
present year is $16,000,000. Supposing it to have 
Ceernael one half of this sum since the formation 
of the Government, and it has. cost $640,000,000 
in eighty years; or one fifth the value of all the 
farms occupied in the States. 
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With all this discrimination against farmers, if | 


a scheme is started, as was done some years ago at 
a meeting of the U. S. Agricultural Society, to ask 
a grant of land for the purpose of experimental 
farms 01 Itural Schools in the several States, 
immediately some strict constructionist is down 
upon it like a thousand of brick. 

Seeing this eternal discrimination against far- 
mers, both in and out of Congress, is it any wonder 
that some of the best men of the country should 
throw up, and come out for free trade—free alike 
for commerce and manufacturers as for the far- 
mer. If farmersare to compete against the world, 
without aid from any quarter, then let commerce 
do the same thing. tall stand on the same level. 
I do not wish however to pull down commerce by 
taking away any advantages it may enjoy, but to 
level up Manufactures and Agriculture by taxing 
foreign manufactures. The Cotton crop of 1855 is 
estimated to be worth $136,000,000, which, if all 
manufactured at home would produce a value of 
$1,252,000,000, according to Mr. Burke’s data, and 
weuld build up a home market, worth more than 
that of all the world besides. 

DELAWARE FARMER. 





For the American Farmer. 
THE PROSPECTS OF THE WHEAT CROP. 


Messrs. Editors :—I send you the following which 
I clip from the Baltimore Sun, of a week or two 
back. 

Prospects.or Next Harvest.—The Alton (Ill.) 
Courier, of the 7th inst., expresses its opinion that 
we may expect another very fine 77 of wheat, 
and the opinion is based upon the following rea- 
sons : 

“The early winter was very mild, so much so 
that the late sown wheat, of which there is much, 
continued to grow to a much later date than usual. 
Then the snow will have protected it from inju 
by the frost. Lastly, such uninterrupted col 
weather for so long a period, and until so latea 
date, augurs an uninte ed spring-time when it 
comes. It is further said that the number of acres 
put under wheat in that part of the country last fall 
was greater than ever before known.”’ 

The Chicago Journal says:—‘*We must have 
large crops next fall. The snow which has fallen 
during the past sixty days is equal to five inches of 
manure. le capable of estimating matters, 
imagine that wheat crop of 1856 will be the 
largest ever harvested in this country. To esti- 
mate the value of snow upon the ground at ten 
millions of dollars would be a low figure.” 


These wise editors on the 7th of April predict 
immense crops of wheat, when the snow was four 
feet deep on it at Alton, and at Chicago. How 
could they tell whether there was wheat there or 
not? If, when the snow left it, if it has yet dis- 
appeared, it looked so winter-killed as did the 
wheat in Maryland, or in Southern Maryland at 
least, there was no room for such assinine conclu- 
sions as above, for I never have seen the wheat crop 
at this season,so unpromising. That Chicagoman 
must be a fast manindeed! What a profound Phi- 


losopher'! to be able to estimate correctly the 
value of snow on wheat. Let me tell him he but 
echoes the cry of other would-be Philosophers, but I 
would not give one ounce of practical rational 
common sense, united with fact and truth, fora 
ton of crack-braited Philosophy, and theoretical 





Agricultural Chemistry. Now, how could the 


snow help the wheat, when the ground was frozen 


and covered over with ice or sleetbefore the snow ~ 


fell, and it remained in that condition until the 
snow di f 


P 
ted before the wheat took any of it up, for nearl 


all the snow was gone, so slowly did it leave, be- _ 
fore the icy aden, § some to dissolve, and that 
aled wi ; 


even seemed to be ex thout cecotneis the 
frozen earth beneath it. This is and plain 
common sense. The snow protected the wheat 
from high winds, but it could impart no warmth or 
fertilization to the wheat, because of the icy bar- 
rier. I dare say that the snow was of general 
benefit to the country, for we had pretty nearl 


run dry—the stock of water was nearly exhausted, — 


and I hope it will be ee replenished. We are 
a wondrous people! it is wonderful, we are ‘notall 
too rich. One sort of Philosophy would have the 
poor unsuspecting farmer believe that a long 
specu would greatly benefit his land, that it was 
equal toa great shower of guano. Another Phi- 
losophy, coming from the great west, says we pain 
millions by the snows. Now who believes these 
teachings? Surely, not I,—for I know that I make 
nothing to sell when I suffer from along drought, 
and if the wise Chicago man is believed by the buy- 
ers, when it snows’ or is seasonable, I shall get 
nothing for what I make. 
Those articles above quoted will do more to in- 
jure the farmer’s interest than the ‘‘ten millions ata 
ow figure,’’ which the snow was worth, or all the 


benefits that a drought could confer. ‘‘ The Sun’: 


generally seems dis to side with the icul- 
tural interest, at estes far as not to cation iteolt, 
like most of its contemporaries, to pander to the 
vile passion for gain, which pre-eminently distia- 
guishes the grain speculator. 1 admire Sun, 
and appreciate the ability with which it is conduc- 
ted, but I confess I was astonished that it should 
so early in the season, when the wheat was not to 
be seen hardly anywhere, (even where it was free 
of prot i pions L by er those —e 
paragraphs of perhaps organs of Western Millers, 
or speculating shippers of wheat in Alton and 


Chicago, assume it to be a fact, that a Seren. re 


of wheat ‘‘must’’ be made. Is it fair to. the 
working farmer to begin to decry his products be- 


fore they are ripe for the market? and is it not. 


pea avs an important article in a public manner 
in a lic mart of trade like Baltimore, to 
that wheat crop will be immense, it shall, it 
‘“must,’’ because science and Philosophy say the 
snow has made itso. If there be an immense 
made, withoutsome unlooked for demand shall 
spring up, the prices must rule low. But if only 
a fair crop be made, prices must continue to be 
remunerating until the present ompty oe pa of 
= and a — are once more filled,—unless 
is senseless c stopt about crops, 
crops, ere the crop be ring ag ny 
can be adduced, editors have a right, and it is their 
duty to state the results of the season, and: farmers 
are the last people to be dissatisfied with prices in 
accordance with the laws of trade, that is, supply 
and . Great crops, low prices—small 
high prices. These announcements. before 
proper time doa great injury toa Jarge class of 
consumers and producers both. If the proprietors 
of the Sun wished to publish anything about the 
prospects of the wheat crop, they ought to have 


. All the ammonia that these 
say snow contains, must have evapora- % 
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‘but they cannot ‘‘/ool me with their corn dough 
. The Agriculturists are of course thankful for the 


« ging the samples around, or showi 
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gotten it from the planters or farmers themselves, 
or from Journals like yours and others devoted to 
the farming interests, and not from doubtful sour- 
ces. They are Abell by name and able by mea g 


iment the ‘‘Sun’’ pays them, by devoting 

$e tate interest about one thirtieth of their week- 
, but they hope that they may be let alone 

Fhe sun cannot shine upon them without draw- 


ing its scorching rays from such far fetched Phi- 


losophic founts as those set ‘a Po Chicago and Alton, 
in the attractive forms of Golden Calves. 

It is impossible to form at present any estimate 
of the wheat crop of this wide spread land, and of 
the prices to be demanded or to be offered for it. 
All depends on future circumstances and occur- 
rences. Then why aage to raise the cry of low 
prices, and great crops’ because, speculators may 
get it in the beginning at low rates, and when the 
crop proves short, make fortunes from the produ- 
cers and the consumers. 

Very respectfully, your friend, 
Paruxent PLaNnter. 





For.the American Farmer. 
THE BALTIMORE CORN EXCHANGE. 


Some time ago, the writer of this, who is not a 
resident of Baltimore City, (but of the County) 
wished to purchase a lot of corn. He strayed in- 
to the above named place in South street, where 
appears to be offered, =. from 8 to 9 o’clock, 
A. M.,b pamela, various lots of grain coming to 


the or sale. 
@ parcel to suit, he purchased it from a 
i Merchant, but, soon after emerging 
from the » was accosted by one of the Patri- 
archs or Pi of the ‘‘Corn Exchange,’’ who de- 


manded a fee of ten dollars for the violation of the’ 


rules of the Society, in purchasing at its tables when not 
amember, Until so codignels the writer did not 
know he was committing any offence—indeed he 

d that when persons had any thing to 


always 

sell, the most full, free and open re oe 
chasers was desirable. But it seems the founders of 
this-new show act upon another system—whether 
that is, to the highest possible market price for 
the commodity, or, to enable a few shrewd dealers 
oe See at the lowest possible prices, 
is the question thet t prapese to say a few words 
upon 

ration is.a matter of surprise, as, a buyers 
might appear ‘‘on ’change”’, if sellers did not, it 
would.soon explode. Its creation can, it seems to 
me, be only accounted for, by the active personal 
interests and influence of the buyer, against which 
was pitted only the indirect interests and influence 
of the seller, through his agent, the commission 
merehant. 

; the present system may save the commis- 
sion» merchant some trouble in disposing of the 
grain consigned to him, over the old mode of lug- 
them to the 
various buyers at his own place of business, is 
quite likely, but that it is at the sacrifice of the in- 
terests of the owner of the grain, at times, will 
not, I ume, be denied. 

Atall times, there are influences enough com- 
bin against the interests of the Farmer, and if, 
in addition, his agent, to whom he intrusts the sale 
of his produce, should be continually overreached 


How such a system should ever come into ope- | 





by the crafty buyer, his returns must suffer an un- 
reasonable diminution. In times of paucity of 
supply, or when the demand is greater than the sup- 
ply, there may no bad effects result from the pre- 
sent system of the “‘Corn Exchange”’; but with the 
approach of the period when there are more sell- 
ers than buyers of farmers’ produce, their inter- 
ests must materially suffer in the Baltimore mar- 
ket, from such a combination as is now organized. 
The motto of “ Free trade and sailors’ rights”* is no 
less applicable now than ever, and although a few 
wily speculators can afford to, and do keep three 
or four, or = mens ol 2 runners in” on early 
daily duty at the ‘‘Corn Exchange” to pick up bar- 
eam it will in the end be found, that their benefit 

ut corresponds to the loss of some one else. If 
the members of the “‘Corn Exchange’’ were to 
throw open their doors and publicly invite purchas- 
ers, or those in want of articles there offered for 
sale, as well as sellers, it would seem but a reasona- 

These suggestions are thrown out to the Farm- 
ing interest, that some examination be made of 
influences that, it appears to me, must operate to 
their prejudice, and if they so determine, the re- 
medy is in their own hands. 

After such an unceremonious claim of a ten 
dollar fee, 1 have never —_ appeared at the 
“Corn Exchange,” although I h heat to sell, 
as well as Corn to buy. T.S. D. 








For the American Farmer. 
ABOUT A HARROW. 
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Practical farmers are not, I think, as a class, 
much addicted to writing for the press; and for 
my own part, I can say, I am not very ambitious to 
have my name appear in print, particularly as I 
have been, oh one or two occasions, subjected to 
the mortification of typographical] errors, though I 
don’t say this has occurred upon the pages of the 
American Farmer. ‘ ; 

What I pu to write at this time, is about a 
harrow, that i have contrived for my own use, 
and which is especially calculated for getting along 
—a very important consideration in the present 
age. Ishould not, however, venture to bring it 
thus into notice, if this advantage were not com- 
bined with others, which I consider of, at least, 
equal importance. 
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I have been for a number of years a subscriber 
for the American Farmer, and have observed that 
much has been said upon the importance of tho- 
roughly pulverizing the soil, and a great variety of 
s have been brought into notice, as being cal- 
culated to promote this important result; but the 
roper construction of the harrow seems to have 
tees measurably overleoked. 

Well—the harrow I am going to describe, con- 
sists of a head-piece about 7 feet 3 inches long, 
into which is morticed, at equal distances, six 
rails, 4 feet 3 inches long; each outside rail being 
3 inches from the end of the head-piece. 

These rails are not precisely at right angles with 

the head-piece, but a little biassed, as the women 
have it, and made of good white oak 3 inches 
square, .\bout 6 inches from the other end of the 
rails, is notched in, on top of them, a piece 3 inch- 
es wide and 2 inches in thickness, which is firm) 
fastened on with screw bolts. To this framewor 
is attached a pair of strong handles, with an iron 
brace on each side. Each rail contains five teeth, 
(thirty in all) which are placed at equal and cor- 
responding distances therein; they are made of 
iron, about 1} inches wide, and 3 or 3, of an inch 
in thickness. A small strip of cast steel is welded 
on one side, near the point, and that part of the 
tooth brought nearly to a sharp edge, or rather a 
triangular shape. As the iron naturally wears 
away faster than the steel, the effect is, to keep 
the teeth comparatively sharp for a long time. 
- The harrow is drawn by means of a forked chain, 
two ends of which are attached te the head-piece 
by staples, nearly opposite to the second rail from 
each end, respectively. 

The direction of the draught is regulated by the 
relative length of one leg of the chain to the other, 
to adjust which, a smal! hook is attached to a link 
by one of the branches, so that itcan beshortened, 
by taking up one or more links, if necessary. The 
draught should be so regulated, that when the har- 
row is drawn upon a smooth and even surface, the 
foremost tooth in each rail should paxs about 3 
inches from the hi:.dmost tooth of the next one, so 
that the ground is evenly harrowed throughout the 
whole length of the machine; and there is no oc- 
casion to lap the harrow, (to use a farmer’s expres- 
siun) as is necessary with harrows I have used of 
a different construction, in order to secure an uni- 
form working of the soil. Another advantage 
which.this. harrow possesses is, that it is not liable 
to choke: The ‘rails béing wide apart, if any thing 
gets in that it can’t manage after hard trying, it will 
let it pass through tith-next time. It will take 
about 8; feet ata sweep, and is much more efficient 
in pulverizing the soil, and runs steadier than 
other harrows | have used, that would scarcely 
go over haif so much ground in the same time. 

A’ harrow of this size requires a pair of strong 
horses or oxen, particularly if the ground is hilly 
or very rough, but on tolerably level jand, two or- 
dinary horses can manage it-very well. I have 
been thus particular in my description, partly that 
it may not be tried and fuund wanting, because of 
improper construction, and partly because | think 
a good harrow, and one thata farmer can get 
along with, 13 an important implement in husbandry. 

E. Painter. 
Fallston, Harford Co., 5th Mo., 1856. : 


3L> A valuable Mill Property, in. Georgia, is 
— on another page, by Me. R. Peters, of 
talanta. 








VARIOUS BREEDS OF HORSES. 
The following description of the various known 


breeds of Horses, we copy from avery elaborate», 
work, entitled ‘“ Zhe Rural Cyclopedia, or a generat 


Dictionary of Agriculture’, &c., published in Edin- 
burg, Scotland, 1854. We do so to afford our read- 
ers an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
characteristic traits and uses of the several breeds; 
and we deem the time opportune, as from the present 
high prices of horses, the present and increasing de- 
mand for them, the more extensive breeding of them, 
as an item of agricultural profit, may become an ob- 
ject worthy of consideration. — 


(Continued from Page 332.) 


The Circasstaw horse is inferior to both the 
Persian and the Toorkman, and possesses some Jit- 
tle affinity to the wild breeds of Tartary ; yet it 
boasts some points of great value, and excels man 
approved varieties of the horse in both ctmagth 
and speed, and is bred ahd managed with eminent 
care. Thesub-breeds of it are exceedingly nume- 
rous ; and each belongs to a tribe or other limited 
commnuity, and is distinguished by a peculiar ar- 
tificial mark, the counterfeiting of which is punish- 
able with death. 

The Tarrantan horse has a somewhat uniform 
character throughout the vast territory from the 
western parts of Russian Tartary to the eastern 
parts of Chinese Tartary; and though narrow- 
chested, long-necked, small-bodied, meagre in the 
hams, stilty in the legs, and wofully lank in gene- 
ral appearance, it possesses some good properties 
for the saddle, and an astonishing capacity of endu- 
rance, ‘ The Tartar horses,” says Berenger, ‘‘al- 
though but of a moderate size, are strong, nervous, 
proud, full of spirit, bold and active. They have 
good feet, but somewhat narrow ; their heads are 
well shaped and Jean, but tc» small; the forehead 
long and stiff, and the legs over long; yet with all 
these imperfections, they are good and serviceable 
horses, being unconquerable by labor, and endowed 
with considerable speed.’’ The wild horses of the 
great herds in the elevated steppes of Tartary, 
when captured, tamed and trained, often excel the 
domesticated horses in both strergth and general 
serviceableness ; and home-bred horses of the No- 

is Tartars are stronger and taller than the home- 

red ones of other tribes,—and, in some instances, 
are trained to draw carriages. ‘The owners of do- 
mesticated ones pet and fondle them when young, 
and bestow the utmost care upon their discipline, 
and set their chi!dren very early on them, and do 
not themselves mount them till they are five or six 
years old; and then they exact from them the se- 
verest service, and inure them to almost incredible 
fatigue, obliging them to travel two or three days 
with little or no rest, or making them spend four 
or five days without any drink, and with no more 
better food than a handful of grass. 

The inpian horse is of variable character, but 
generally small, and possessed of considerable 
courage and hardihvod, and bearing the marks 
of degeneracy’ from nobler stock, ‘The breeds 
of horses indigenous to Bengal,’’ says Wil- 
liamson, “are not to be boasted of, whether 
for temper or other good qualities. They have, 

nerally, Roman noses, and. sharp, narrow 

oreheads, much white in their eyes, ill-shaped 
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ears, heads, thin necks, narrow chests, shal- 
low girths, Jank bellies, cat hams, goose rumps, 
andswitch tails. Some may occasionally be found 
in every respect well-shaped. They are hardy and 
fleet, but incapable of carrying great weights.— 
Their vice is proverbial ; yet, until they arrive at 
four or five years, they are often very docile and 
gentle; and after that period, they, for the most 

, are given to rearing, kicking, biting and a 
thousand equally disagreeable habits.’’ e sub- 
variety or breed, called the Toorky, is the best, and 
though possessing some of the bad characteristic 
properties of all the breeds, and particularly small- 
ness of body and length of bone below the knees, 
is.at once handsome in shape, elegant in action, 
and tractable in disposition. The Tauzee or Tazee 
breed is a somewhat good kind, yet is slight in 
form, concave in the back, deficient in strength, 
and irritable and sullen in temper ; and it occurs 
not only in Hindostan, but between the Hydaspes 
and the Indus, and in the Affghan provinces of Bun- 
noo and Damaun. The IJranee breed is second 
only to the Toorky, and has clean limbs, well-knit 
joints, strong quarters, large head and pendulous 
ears. An Indian pony, called the Tattoo, and va- 
rying in height from 10 to 12 hands, isa hardy and 
serviceable beast of burden ; and an Affghan pony, 
called the Yaubor, is very strong and very useful, 
and carries a great load, but has not so much power 
of endurance as the mule. 

The Ecrrriaw. horse possesses much ‘infusion of 
Arabian blood, and has often been imported into 
Britain, under the name of the Arabian horse. It 
is seldom more, and often less than 14 hands high ; 
its forehead is as broad as that of the thorough bred 
English horse, but loses its effect upon the observer 
in Go nce of greater elongation of the nose ; 
its b: is round and well-ribbed ; its croup, in 
many instances, deflects from the horizontal ; and 
its fore legs occupy the position which the English 
jockeys technically call ‘‘standing over.”” ‘* The 
Faye horse,’? says Burckhart, ‘‘is ugly, of 
coarse shape, and looking more like a cart horse 
than aracer. Thin legs and knees, and short and 
thick necks are frequent defectsamong them. The 
head is sometimes fine ; but I never saw good legs 
in an Egyptian horse. They are not able to bear 
very great fatigue ; but when well fed, their action 
occasionally is more brilliant than that of the Ara- 
bian. Their impetuosity, however, renders them 
peculiarly desirable for heavy cavalry; and it is 
upon this quality alone, that their celebrity has 
ever been founded.’’ The prevailing colours are 
stg and chestnut. 

é Nusian or Doncoxa horse occurs in the 
country which lies between Egypt and Abyssinia. 
Its hen is seldom less than 16 hands ; its neck 
is slender and finely poised ; its crest is beautifully 
shaped, its withers are high ; its chest is narrow, 
and déficient in depth; its Jegs are long and slender; 
and its flank and quarters are deficient in bulk,— 
**The Nubian horses,” says Bruce, ‘‘ are the breed 
which was introduced here at the Saracen con- 

uest, and have been preserved unmixed to this 

ay. What figure they would make in point of 
fleetness, is very doubtful, their make being so en., 
lirely different rom that of the Arabian ;, but. if 
beautiful and symmetrical parts, great size and 
strength, the most agile, nervous, and elastic move- 
ments, great etdurance of fatigue, docility of tem- 
per, and seeming great attachment to man, beyond 
any other domestic animal, can promise anything 








for a stallion, the Numidian is, above all c ison, 
the most eligible in the world. The horses of Halfaia 
and Gerri do not arrive at the size of those in Don- 
gola. ‘They are black and white, but a vast pro- 
portion of the former to the latter. I never saw 
the color we call grey, that is dappled, but there 
are some bright bays, or inclining to sorrel.” — 
Some Nubian horses have recently been brought 
to Britain. 

The Asyssitan horse is, in general, strong, well 
shaped, active and spirited. fis prevailing colour 
is black. The Abyssinians use it only for.war and 
hunting ; and they are attentive to it, and keep it 
in good condition. Their works of fatigue, drudg- 
ery and long travel, are performed by mules... The 
horse is found in Ajan and Adel, on the Southern 
border of Abyssinia ; but is scarcely ever seen, or 
but very seldom seen, throughout the vast tracts 
of country, extending thence, along the whole east- 
ern coast of Africa, to the vicinity of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The Sours Arrican horse is the mongrel off- 
opty of *individuals of widely different breeds, 
introduced by the Dutch colonists, to the Cape of 
Good Hope, from Persia, South America, Java 
and Batavia. It is seldom above 14 hands high ; 
and is hardy, and possesses great power of endu- 
rance ; but it is naturally vicious ; and even after 
being carefully and perseveringly disciplined, it 
becomes cross and intractable when pushed beyond 
its usual pace. Sufficient supplies of it, for mount- 
ing a whole regiment of dragoons, have frequently 
been furnished to troops on their way to India. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Crops.—The accounts from various quar- 
ters of the country differ very materially as to the 
prospects of the wheat crop. The newspapers 
very generally present a glowing description of 
its appearance, but our private advices are not ex- 
actly to the same effect—though still we have no 
reason to anticipate any very considerable draw- 
back in the result, and there will probably be a 
fair average crop made, unless some unforeseen 
casualty should intervene. Corn and tobacco 
planting has been very backward, and the effects 
must be felt, in lessening these crops, unless a ve 
continuous favorable season should be enjoye 
hereafter. 

P. S.—Since the above was put in type, we 
have received from several sections of Maryland 
most unfavorable accounts of the prospect of the 
wheat crop. The general features of its condition 
upon some of the very best lands is, that it has 
not tillered at all, but is running up with a. spind- 
ling stem, and fields have the appearance of having 
been blasted by drought, when there has been 
abundant rain to have given it the most vigorous 
and flourishing appearance. 








For Evrore.—Our fellow-townsman, Mr. E. 
Wuitman, of the house of E. Whitman & Co., one 
of the most extensive establishments in the U. 
States, for the manufacture and sale of all kinds 
of Agricultural Implements, Machinery, &c , in- 


tends making a tour of Europe on a business visit, 


and will take charge of any orders for articles in 
his Jine which may be entrusted to him. He will 
visit England, and attend the Agricultural Shows 
there—also, France, and the Continent. He will 
sail between the 4th and 20th July. 
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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 
JUNE. 

In this, the first month of Summer, we pray leave 
to express the hope that the labors of husband- 
men for the season may not only prove fruitful, 
but that their crops, when ready for market, may 
command remunerating prices; and would also 
hope, that every culturist will, by the careful culti- 


vation of his fields, deserve to reap abundant har- | 


vests. 
With these few introductory remarks, we shall 
to point out those things that require at- 
tention during this month on the farm. 
Couutivation or THE Ruta-Baca Turnip. 


It is too soon by some weeks to sow the seed of 
this excellent variety of the turnip, but it is full 
time, for those who intend to cultivate an acre or 
so of it, for the Winter and Spring feed of their 
stock, to be preparing the ground and provi- 
ding themselves with manure. That all owners 
of cattle, sheep, and hogs, should pravide these 
animals with succulent food during Winter and 
Spring, we have never entertai the slightest 
doubt, and as our opinion was formed in the best 
of al] schools, that of experience and practical 
results, and that experience, and those results 
have come commended to us by the claims of hu- 


manity, we have, for a long series of years, been| 


endeavoring to impress the utility of the root cul- 
ture upon the minds of ourreaders. It is said that 
men are more swayed by considerations of interest, 
than by any other motive, and if this be true, then 
we affirm, that the Agriculturist, who thinks upon 
the subject, must be short-sighted, indeed, who 
eannot see, that his interest would be greatly pro; 
moted by engrafting the root culture upon his sys- 
tem offarming. Every well informed reader, and 
careful observer of the Agriculture of Britain 
knows, that the turnip culture has added millionsto 
the value of her Agricultural products, that lands, 
which, prior to its introduction, were comparative- 
ly of small value, have, by its means, been render- 
ed the most lucrative portions of the kingdom, and 
that the constitution of the soils of vast districts of 


country have been changed by it, to the pecuni- be 


ary benefit of their owners. The knowledge of 
these facts have made us warm advocates of the 
cultufe, and incited our exertions to activity, in 
our endeavors to render it popular with the Agri- 
cultural community of our own country. 

Or rue Sou. 

This turnip delights most in a deep, fertile san- 
dy loam. 

Preparation or THe Soi 

The nd should be twice ploughed, and 

deeply, and thoroughly harrowed, so as 
to reduce it into as fine a state of tilth as possible. 
The first ploughing should be given early this 
month, the second just before the seed is to be 
sown, ordrilledin. ~ 
Or roe Manure anv its Appiication. 

The turnip, like all things of rapid growth, re- 
quires to be well fed. So far as experience 
of England and Scotland has gone—and these 
cou ’ have had’ more éxperience than most 
others—bone manure seems to be peculiarily 
adapted to the successful growth of all the varie- 
ties of the turnip family, and most so when mixed 





with other active concentrated organic or animal 


manures. In view of the observations made by us, 
and our own experience, as well as by our read- 
ing, we have come tothe conclusion, that the 
following kinds and quantities of manures will 
grow a good crop of aera Turnips on an eer 
of suitable, well prepared soil. ' 

No. 1.—Mix well together, 

10 two-horse cart-loads of rotten stable or 

cow-house manure, 

5 bushels of bone dust, 

5 bushels of ashes, 

1 bushel of plaster, and 

1 bushel of salt. 
Throw them into pie, let them remain 2 weeks, 
then work the whole well over with the shovel, 
let the mass remain two weeks more in bulk, and 
the compost will be fit to use. 

No. 2.—Mix well together 10 two-horse loads 
of rotten stable dung, or the same quantity of rot- 
ten barn yard manure with 100 Ibs. of Peruvian 
Guano, 100 lbs. of Mexican Guano and 10 bushels 
of leached ashes ; shovel thewhole over well, so as 
to produce a thorough admixture, and it willbe 
ready to “pply. 

«No. 3.—Make a compost, layer and layer about 
of the following substances : 
10 two-horse cart-loads of wood’s mould, or 
marsh, or river mud, 
100 lbs. of Peruvian Guano, 
150 lbs of Ammoniated Phosphate of Lime, 
10 bushels of leached ashes, and 
1 bushel of plaster, 
Six the whale tensaghly Seether, th 3 
e whole thoroughly together, throw into pi 
and let them remain a week or ten days, whew 
mass will be fit for use. , 

Those to whom it may not be convenient toapply 
either of the above composts, may find a very ex- 
cellent substitute in 20 two-horse cart-] of 
well rotted stable or barn-yard manure, 10 bushels 
of leached ashes, and 1 bushel of plaster. 


Mopes or Cutture. 


The best method of cultivating the ruta 
well as all other turnips, is by the drill culture, 
though like all other varieties, the ruta-baga may 
wn b cast. : 

I wn in drills, after the ground is shoves 
and ply ploughed, as thoroughly harrowed 
rolled, furrows should be made, North and South, 
27 inches apart, 4 inches deep ; then apply the 
manure in bottom of the drills, cover the ma- 
nure with the plough, roll the furrows, then with 
a drilling machine, or other implement, make 
drills 1 inch deep, over the manure, and drill in the 
seed very thinly. If the drilling machine be used, 
it will form the drill, drill the seed, cover them 
and roll the ground. 

If the drills are made otherwise than with the 
orubeg machine, the seed must be covered, the 
ground rolled, or compressed with the back ofa 
shovel, so that the s 
contact with the soil, in order that germination be 
thereby accelerated. 

If the seed be sown broadcast, the manure must 
be evenly spread over the ground, prior to the 
second pioughing, the ground thoroughly harrow- 
ed, and rolled prior to being sown. The oan 
being rolled, the seed must be sown thinly, light! 
harrowed in with a light harrow, and then rolled. 

When the seed may be drilled in, the plants must 
be thinned out when 3 or 4 inches high, so as to 
stand 8 inches apart in the rows. 
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‘When sown broadcast, thin the plants out when 

3 or 4 inches high, so as to stand 8 inches apart. 

The drill system is decidedly best and will pro- 
duce the most turnips. 

Arrer Cu.rore. 

When the plants first come up give them a free 

ing early in the morning, with a mixture 

made of 5 parts ashes, and 1 part plaster; this 

dressing should be repeated for three or four suc- 

cessive mornings, while the plants are wet with 


dew. If ashes and plaster are not at hand, soot’ 


will answer in their place,—or the whole three 
when at hand may be mixed together. 

The crop should receive three or four early weed- 
ings, so.as to keep the soil open and free from 
weeds. 


Cuttivation or Corn. , 


Make it a point of duty to keep the soil of your 
eorn crop open to the atmospheric influences, and 
perfectly free from weeds. Use the cultivator or 

» freely and often in the early stage of 
the growth of your corn plants, and up to the time 
of laying the corn by. hatever others may say 
to the contrary, we would never put a plough ina 
corn-field after the plants are up. If we did not 
ash and plaster at the time of P anting the corn, 
we would give the rows a free dusting at the time 
of the first working, with a mixture of 5 parts ash- 
es and 1 part plaster—say, at the rate of 5 bushels 
of ashes and 1 bushel of plaster per acre. 


Lucerne. 

This most excellent forage plant may be drilled 
in as late as the 15th of this month. For plan of 
mavuring and culture see our remarks in our April 
number. ja 

Faut Porarozs. 
* If you have not already put in your Fall potatoes, 
strain every nerve to get them in by the 10th of 
this month. Fortheir treatment, see our advice 
in our March and May numbers. 
Mitter. 


Persons who may not have meadows or clover 
fields whence to nee hay for their stock, ma 
finda very excellent substitute in Millet, whic 
we recommend to their favorable notice, and refer 
them to our May number for the mode of culture. 
We take the more pleasure in commending the 
culture of this plant to our friends and readers, as 

experience in its culture, we know its pro- 
Shey nature ee page aprons «3 - an ak 
- Manure the ground liberally, plou 
ie daighy; pulvekize it indy, and we reels of no 
plant, whose capacity for resisting drought is 
ter. 


For all particulars relative to its culture, we re- 
the reader to our May number. 
Beers, Carrots anp Panrsnips. 
The seed of these excellent roots may be drilled 
in up to the 10th of this month—the earlier the 
» The crops will, of course, not be so " 
as if | had been put in early Jast month ; but 
they will remunerate for labor bestowed in their 
tion, and secure to your stock a bountiful 
ly of succulent Winter food. 

saat their mode of culture, see our April num- 
We will here append the remark, that in feed- 
ing roots to stock, they should be washed clean, 

cut up, and mixed with cut hay or straw. 








Rust in Wuear. 

As the wheat crop is always liable to be attack- 
ed with the rust, and mostly about the time the 
in is near its maturity, we take time by the 
ore-lock to remind our wheat-growing friends, 
that it is always .safest, when w is attacked 

with this disease, to cut it early. 

Boucxwueart. 


Now as every planter and farmer should have 
his patch of buckwheat, to supply his family in 
Winter with that delicious accompaniment of the 
breakfast table—buckwheat cakes—we trust that 
each and all of them will put in an acre or two 
for the purpose. Get it in by the 10th or 15th of 
the month ; give the ground a moderate dressing 
of manure, and a g crop will be the result, un- 
less the weather proves inauspicious. 

Buckwheat, besides, when reduced to flour, ma- 
king good breakfast cakes—the grain as an alter- 
nate food for poultry is excellent and healthful— 
while the straw is good food for cattle. Indeed, 
bn be grown very profitably for hay-forage for 

m. 

When grown for grain it should be harvested 
when about one-half the seed turns black. 

When grown for cattle-forage, harvest when the 
plant first comes into bloom. 

For grain, sow 2 pecks of seed per acre—for 
hay, sow 3 or 4 pecks per acre. 

Curtine, anp Curine Har. 


All the grasses, and clover, are the better of be- 
ing cut when in flower, and before the seed is form- 
ed. In curing it, after letting it remain a few 
hours in the swath, it should be thrown into cocks 
to complete the curing process. 


Somine ror Carte anp Horsss. 


As the tures are generally burnt up in Au- 
gust and erate Bay put in a few acres of broad- 


cast corn to furnish them with green food through 


August and September. Sow one-half the ground 
you intend for such purpose about the 10th of this 
month, and the other half in 10 days thereafter. 

Manure the ground liberally, plough deep, har- 
row until you obtain a fine tilth, then sow 3 bush- 
els of corn per acre, broadcast, harrow it in, and 
then roll. 

In feeding it out, cut so as to let the corn have 
the benefit of one day's sun and air before giving 
it to the stock. 

Pompxins. 


These may be planted the first week in this 
monih, if care be observed in manurin: goo oh 

ring the nd. The seed should 
rom 6 to 12 hours in warm water to enc 
early germination. And in the event ofa d t 
supervening, the hills must be watered every eve- 
a until rain comes. : 

soon as the pumpkins come up, strew a mix- 
ture of soot and plaster over them: do this every 
morning eatly while the plants are wet with dew, 
for about a Week. 
eK, ra Toots ann ImpLements. 

Examine 4ll your harvest implements and tools 
critically, and e all that need it, re- 
paired at once, as delay in this essential point may 
prove dangerous. If on examining these you fi 
your stock insufficient for your purpose, purchase 
more immediately, and while  arypond making your 
purchases, recollect that the agricultural im- 
plements and tools, though they may cost a little 
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more in the beginning, are always cheapest in the 


; Harvest Drink. 

Ten gallons of cold water, 1 gallon of molasses, 
1 quart of vinegar, and ¢ Ib. of ground ginger, 
weil stirred together, make a healthfui and refresh- 
ing drink for the harvesters, with which they 
should be supplied at short intervals of time. 

While upon this subject we will crave leave to 
be indulged with the remark, that harvest hands 
should be generously fed: and that, while at work, 
singing should be encouraged, and talking discoun- 
tenanced ; men work the better under the. influence 
of song ; but invariably waste time while talking. 

OrcHarps. 

Look through your orchards and destroy all the 
caterpillar nests you may find therein. 

The trunks of the peach trees near to and jusi 
under, the ground, should be examined for worms, 
and whenever a hole is discovered, the point of a 
penknife, that of a knitting needle ora piece of 
wire should be inserted therein to kill the worm. 
This done paint the entire body of the tree, from 
the limbs down to the earth, with a mixture com- 
prised inthe proportion of 1 gallon soft soap, 1 
quart salt, and ; Ib. flour of sulphur. 

. Fait Ternips. 

It is too early to sow turnip seed ; but is not too 
early to re the ground you have allotted them 
the first ploughing and harrowing ; neither is it too 
early to advise you to provide the manure. 

; Drainine Wer Lanps, 

As by draining wet lands, the texture of the soil 
and its productive capacity is promoted, its earli- 
ness accelerated, and healthiness improved, you 
should at once commence this important duty. 

AccumutaTion or Materiats For Manure. 

Seize every opportunity to accumulate and econ- 
omize everything on your farm that can be conver- 
ted into manure. 





Instructions wy AcricuLture.—In the king- 
dom of Prussia there are five Agricultural Colleges, 
and a sixth is about to be opened; in these are 
taught by both theory and practice, the highest 
branches of science connected with the culture 
and improvement of the soil. Of Agriéultural 
schools of a more elementary order there are'ten. 
There are also seven schools devoted to instruc- 
tion in the culture of flax ; two especially devoted 
to instruction in the management of meadow lands; 
one for instruction in the management of sheep ; 
and there are also forty-five model farms, intended 
to serve in introducing better modes of agriculture; 
in all, seventy-one public estab ‘or agri 
education, not to mention others of akindred nature, 
or those private schools where the art and scicnce 
of ming is taught. 

russia is a monarchy with 16,000,000 of people. 
New York is a republic with 3,000,000, and a ter- 
ritory, which, though not. quite half as large, is 
richer and better situated, with means of transpor- 
tation inco bly superior. Prussia has 71 pub- 
lic establishments to instruct the people in farming, 
the seience of sciences, and the art of arts. New 


York has not one ; and the Ledg, ey to establish 
a single } Coll again and again 
been down in her Ought so 


shameful a contrast to exist between that mon- 
archy and this republic?— Trib. 





CURING CLOVER HAY. 2 

While clover is used chiefly for the improvement 
of the land, and on that account usually allowed, 
to fall and to be trodden down by stock and moder- 
ately grazed, it is frequently found desirable'to 
take off the early crop for hay. Indeed some wri-’ 
ters contend that the cutting off this growth is an’ 
advantage to the land by preventing the growthof. 
Weeds from seeding, and by the increased growth: 
of the roots consequent upon it. In our cpinion,’ 
however, the treading of the crop upon the land 
and thereby giving it a thick covering, is the true; 
inethod of using it, when improvement is the ob- 
ject. “—- 
To cure clover hay properly is a very differéat 
matter from ordinary hay-making. It isa pro-’ 
cess which requires strict care and attention ordi-' 
narily,.and these become the more necessary be- 
cause of the uncertain and wet weather which 
frequently occurs about the time of the harvest. 
Indeed many farmers have come to the conclusion" 
that clover hay is unfit food for horses ; causing, 
frequently a cough, and producing irritation which 
results in heaves.° With others, however, it isa’ 
favourite food, producing no injurious effects. The 
different experience we have no doubt is owing to 
difference in the manner of curing. The irritation 
spoken of is caused very probably by a fine dust 
arising from the clover when it is pulled about by 
the horse. This dust is owing to the small lower 
leaves of the plant which perish when shaded bya 
luxuriant growth, or by the scorching of a portion 
of the more delicate leaves in the sun while cur- 
ing. The clover stems being very succulent, it is 
thought necessary to expose it much to the sunto 
cure it properly. 

Clover is usually said to be most fit for cutti 
when about one third of the blossoms have sara 
brown. We would not have it later than this, and 
the weather suiting would make it somewhat ear-’ 
lier. The stems of herbage plants not only be- 
come less nutritious, but harsh and distasteful in 
proportion as they form their seed. Clover should 
not be cut while wet with rain or dew. It should 
be exposed to the sun only long enough to dry off 
the external moisture and wilt, and then thrown 
into light cocks until cured. The following more 
particular directions are given by the late Judge 
Buel, a skilful practical farmer, as he was the able 
and zealous promoter of Agricultural imprové- 
ment: 

“The mode of making clover hay, as practised 
by the best farmers, is as follows, The clover is 
cut close to the ground, in as uniform and perfect 
a manner as it is possible to accomplish, by the 
scythe kept. constantly sharp. That part of.the 
stem left p Se scythe is not only lost, but the.af- 


tergrowth is neither so vigorous nor so weighty as 
when the first cutting is tabes as low pn 
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- morning, the swaths may be turned after dinner ; 
» sand if mown after noon they may be turned before 


. may stand to advantage 36 or 48 hours, without 


_ in an hour or two afterwards be gathered for the 


-tained by our correspondent. In the exercise of 


Out injustice to him, omit the extracts, which we 


‘gests, that the only difference between us, is that 
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As soon as the grass is peel wilted, let the 
swath be gently turned over, but not spread or 
scattered. This may be done with forks or rakes. 
If the weather is fair, and the clover cut in the 








evening ; at which time those turned after dinner 
may be put into grass cocks. This last operation 
should be performed with care and in this man- 
ner:—Three swaths are appropriated to a row of 
cocks, The laborer gathers a good fork full, and 
deposits it on the centre swath if the ground is dry, 
if not in one of the intervals, putting it down gent- 
ly, so that the cock may present a small base ; he 

continues to gather and deposite in the same 

until the cock is brought to a point, at the 
height of four to five feet according to the dryness 
of the clover,—the dryer this is, the higher the cock 
may be made. When completed, the grass cock 
is two to three feet broad at the ground, tapering 
to the apex, and the projecting ends of the herbage 
drooping, so as to carry off the rain which may 
fall. The oints to be regarded are, to cock before 
the leaves begin to crumble, not to suffer the dew 
to fall upon the dried surface of the swath, and to 
build the cocks so as completely to shed the rain, 
should the weathef be bad. These s cocks 


any prejudice, and should not be opened until there 
is a fair prospect of obtaining a few hours of good 
weather to complete the curing process. hen 
this is the case, open the cocks as soon as the dew 
is off, spread them partially, from four to six in- 
ches thick. If the day is good, the spread clover 
may be turned over between twelve and two, and 


barn. By this process of curing, the leaves are all 
preserved, injury from dew or rain is in a great 
measure avoided, the stalks are better dried, and 
the appearance and value of the forage are retain- 
‘edin their highest perfection. If rain is appre- 
hended after the grass cocks have stood a night, 
these may be doubled by putting one upon top of 
another and dressing with a rake. An intense sun 
is almost as prejudicial to clover as rain, and there- 
fore it should not be shaken out, spread or exposed 
oftener than is necessary for its preservation.— 
The more the swath is kept unbroken, the more 
green and fragrant will be the hay.”’ 





TULL ON MANURING, AGAIN. 

We have a communication from our correspon- 
dent ‘‘ Eclectic,’’ which he thinks called for by our 
comment on his previous article in the April No. 
It consists mainly of extracts from the writings of 
Tull, which go to enforce the view that that distin- 
guished agriculturist did not consider manuring 
** pernicious or unnecessary,’’ as heretofore main- 


our “Editorial judgment,” to which our friend 
kindly submits the matter, we think we may, with- 


do, however, only because of their length. and of 
the press of other matter, much of which is ne- 
cessary to the concluding number of the volume. 

We think, as our correspondent himself sug- 


on which discussions very often mainly hang, 
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viz:—a difference ‘‘about words.’? He uses. 
the word “manuring’”’ in that extended sense 
which includes not only its properties of feeding 
the plant, but of operating mechanically upon the 
soil. In this sense we admit, that it is quite 
clear that Tull did not think it ‘necessary or 
pernicious.”’ But in its restricted sense of af- 
fording in itself the, food of plants, (and in this 
sense alone we intended to use it,) our friend will, 
we think, admit that Tull not only thought it un- 
necessary, but in some cases pernicious. He 
thought it good and proper and necessary in carry- 
ing out his leading, one idea of ‘‘pulverizing,’’ and 
thought that in this way, it ‘‘enabled the plant to 
appropriate more food to itself and to grow more 
largely.’’ He thought it unnecessary for furnish- 
ing directly the food of plants, ard sometimes 
pernicious, as in the case of garden vegetables. 
The difference between us lies, therefore, we 
think, entirely in the sense in which we use the 
term ‘“‘manuring.”? At any rate we may stand 
together on the platform, our friend lays down 
towards the close of the following remarks, all of 
which commend themselves to the reader : 


“True, Tull knew nothing about ammonia and 
the nitrates, aad believed atmospherical benefits to 
depend = vegetable exhalations and earthy 

articles floating in the air ; but he prepared his 
load most admirably, (not perfectly,) to receive 
the full benefits of the former, and also to derive 
full advantage from the moisture of dews ; and it 
behoves us too, one and all, to follow his example, 
and by deep culture and thorough pulverization, to 
attract and appropriate the riches of that. grand 
and free magazine of manure—the atmosphere— 
filled with the elements of fertility. By these 
same means also, we shall acquire the advantage 
of retaining moisture in our Jands, almost at will, 
which is so much more needful in this our arid 
climate, than in the wet one of England. 

But, to return to our more immediate subject. 
However imperfect are Tull’s theories, they are 
designed to elucidate his practice, and by re-acting 
upon it, they led him into an ultraism, that of cul- 
tivating the same land for many successive years, 
and that too, in the samecrop. In this, he has not 
been followed. But his mode of ‘culture was 
founded upon observed facts, and consisted in til- 
lage alone where the land suited, or necessity en- 
forced it ; and in tillage and manure combined, in 
other places, each graduated by the expense and 
profits accruing. The man and the practice well 
merit the handsome encomium you bestow upon 
them ;.and; indeed, you ere both laboring in the 
same line to which | willingly contribute my mite, 
in advocating improved tillage, ‘‘as manuring 
seems to have undue precedence over digging ; 
also, in his case, the task was muck more arduous, 
to the extent that manuring was then considered 
of greater relative advantage, and tillage of less 
relative value than at the present time ; and hence 
arose his apparent exclusiveness. : 

T can hardly suppose that we shall differ as to 
Tull’s opinions upon the points discussed ; but, if 
we do, may we not agree upon the statement of 
these two facts, viz :— 

Tull introduced, practiced and advocated thor- 
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ough tillage in iculture, and he used manures. the total freight charges from Cincinnati to Phila. 

to the extent of his means, save by purchase. | delphia $10.10, and from Columbus or Circleville 
I hope I intimated no distrust of your candor , to Philadelphia, $8.50 per head. 

and ingenuousness ; certainly, such an idea was, The Camden and Amboy railroad will ship now 

never conceived by me, and Thaw been a reader | at $3.00 per head, which is an exorbitant price, but 





—_—————., 








of your paper for several years. | we have every assurance that when spring opens 
Ecuecric.” , they will take stock at a pro rata rate of the roads 

ro | west. But if 1 were taking my own stock, (says 

CATTLE TRADE. | Mr. Renick,) I would prefer driving from Philadel. 


| phia to New York, to carrying. The road is fine, 
The Cattle Trade of the West is of vast impor- | feed and grass always plenty, so that $1.50 will 
tance, and annually increasing. The transporta- | cover all expenses, and the cattle look two or three 


é A F dollars a head better by it. They hill up, get on 
tiow lines teading'to New York, during the eed their feet, their points come down, and from 


year, increased the freight on stock to such an ex-' ow experience | have no hesitation in recomme 

tent, that the stock dealers of Scioto Valley hive} ing the Verioing from Philadelphia to New York as 
held several meetings to determine what is best to| decidedly the best plan; but even at the present éx- 
be done to resist the impositions which they con-; travagant price of $3.00, which will make the total 
ceived were attempted to be practiced upon them by | freight from Cincinnati to New York $13.10, and 


. | from Columbus or Circleville to New York $11.50, 
the railroads, &c., alluded to, and have shown that) i. ob oo+ $100 per head Jess than the New York 


in “Union there is strength,”’ and that if any class of | route; and when the New Jersey railroad carries 
men wish to protect themselves from imposition, | at the same rate that the other roads on this route 
they must put their own shoulders to the wheel, to) oe piney oH te by = first wi ve po 
inati ; __,| tle can be shipped from Cincinnati ew 
pat a Pee eal othe - een te = for $11.60 eon head, and from Circleville or Qo- 
jon, we hope, the farmers of the Middle States | iumbus, for 10.00, making if from $2.00 to $3.00 
will heed, in matters pertaining to their interests. | per head cheaper than the Lake route. 
The cattle feeders and stock dealers at one of) This will show to drovers, who adopt ane patron 
their meetings appointed S. G. Renick, Esq., a gen-| ize this route, that they save in distance, save in 


; ‘ | os . . ‘ 
tleman well known and extensively engaged in the | ry 2 Seataateae sae eS ofan 


business, to act as their Agent, to confer with the | of these roads will use every effort to accommodate 
several railroad companies leading from the West, | them and to do their business satisfactorily. The 
and to determine what was best to be done under | Saltimore and Philadelphia road takes ‘hold of the 
the ci Mr. R ted hi | trade in good earnest, and I was assured by Mr. 

e circumstances. Mir. K. presented his report on) parker, the superintendent, that he would take all 
the 23d February, which was full and satisfactory, | the stock the Dettimore and Ohio railroad would 
and adopted by the meeting, from which we make} bring to Baltimore without delay or detention there, 
the following extracts :— i my own opinion is this will be the star road 6a 

e route. 

“He had conferred with the Cincinnati, Wil-| Route second.—Commencing at Indianapolis and 
mington and Zanesville railroad; Central Ohio;| Fort Wayne, via Ohio and Pennsylvania railroad 
Baltimore and Ohio, and Philadelphia and Balti-| to Pittsburg. From these roads Mr. R. had te- 
more railroads. This route Mr. Renick denomi-| ceived no written communications, and his reportis 
nates route first. Over this route he thinks all the a verbal conversation with the officers of the Ohio 
cattle from Kentucky, southern and middie Ohio | and Pennsylvania railroad. It is apparent that this 
and Indiana, will be taken, as it is “‘shorier,| is a very important route for northern Ohio, Indi- 
cheaper, and accomplished in less time than the| ana and Illinois, and with very little exertion on 

nt route now travelled round by the lake.” | the part of stock men in those sections of the coun- 

The distance from Cincinnati to New York, via| try, a shorter, cheaper and more expeditious route 
rneving sa8 Baltimore is 743 ; miles from Cincin- | might be opened to them than the one now used, 

ti to New York, via Cleveland, Buffalo and Al-!and those interested should make use of active 
bany, is 885 miles, thus showing a difference in| measures to open this route. They advertise to take 
favor of the first route of 142 miles; it is also 115) stock from Indianapolis, via Union, Bellefontaine 
miles shorter than the Erie route. As to time, from | and Crestline, to Pittsburg at $72.00 per car ; from 
Cincinnati to Bellaire, (the terminus of the Central) Port Wayne to Pittsburg for $61.00 per car ; from 
Ohio railroad, on the Ohio river, four miles below | Columbus via Crestline to Pittsburg at §! 00 per 
Ww ») it is made in twenty-one hours. From) car, and give return passes to owners and hands, 
Benwood, i ig Bellaire, on the B.& O.R.R.,| The Ohio and Pennsylvania railroad, and the 
crossing the river by a _ ferry,) t0 Baltimore, | Pennsylvania railroad, do not form a close connee- 

y:five hours; from Baltimore to Philadelphia | tion ai Pittsburg, their depots being on the opposite 
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: thours ; from Philadelphia to New York t 
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take, comfortably, fifteen head of 1500.cwt. cattle, 
maki the freight 60 pet head’ from Circleville 
: car, 4 
By: wear to Baltimore, vi owls from | 
_Baitimore to Philadelphia, $1.50 per head ; making 


sides of the Alleghany river, but a good road with 
permanent bridges across the river, renders 
change rather advantageous than otherwise, and the 


delay trifling. 
Thet all the live stock from , jowa and 


St. Louis, wiil pass over this route to New York, I 
have nota doubt, and I arrive at this conclusion 
from comparing the distance on the different routes. 
It is true the road from Fort Wayne to biisge oo is 
not finished, but it will be the coming year, which 
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will make the distance from Chicago to New York, 
via Pittsburg and Harrisburg, 76 miles shorter than 
Toledo, Buffalo and Albany. From St. Louis 
route is 187 miles shorter than by Cleveland, 
Buflalo and Albany. At Harrisburg you are 172 
miles from New York, 107 from Philadelphia and 
72 miles from Baltimore. At this point then, you 
are but eight to fifteen hours distant from all three 
of the great cities and cattle markets, with railroads 
in successful operation to two of them, and with a 
gap less than 40 miles to make complete connection 
with New York. 


Harrisburg is destined at no very distant day, to. 


become the great stock market of this country. It 
will be a point where the eastern buyers from the 
three great cities will meet the western seller. Yet 
this road (Penn. R. R.) with all these specified ad- 
vantages, cannot expect todo the business, while 
her charges are higher than her northern rivals, but 
with some modification in this respect, along with 
a double track, she can bid defiance, and fear no 
rival. 

All'the roads on these routes, except the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, give free passes down and back 
to-owners and attendants on stock.”’ 


REARING OF COLTS—THEIR FEEDING AND 
CARE AFTER WEANING. 

Considering the very high price of horses for 
‘some years past, it is a matter of surprise that 
farmers do not more generally raise colts enough, 
at least, to supply their own wants. He can very 
readily supply himself with mares for his farm 
work, each of which might bring him a colt, 
without much loss of time in the year’s work, or 
he might have a sufficiency of mares to have them 
alternate—a portion of them breeding one season, 
and the others the next. The cost of a colt is 
small, compared with that of a horse which he may 
‘buy, and he is paid for on very accommodating 
terms. Besides this, a young horse thorough! 
acclimated, and reared and broken under a judi- 
cious owner, is much more reliable in all respects, 
‘than one of which he must take all the risks which 
those who have bought many horses so well un- 
derstand. If farmers would go more systematically 
into the rearing of horses, even on so small a 
scale, they would soon see the necessity of pro- 
viding for their neighborhood, a good stallion of the 
right sort for their purposes, instead of aopantiog 
Apel, accidental appearance, about the first o 





wil, of some broken-winded spavined old Racer, 
Aattened up for Spring service, and supposed to be 
fit for the purpose of getting colts, when he is fit 
for nothing else. _ 

On the feeding and care of colts after weaning, 
we give the following from the American Veteri 
4ournal, as containing very sensible views of the 
ject. The fashion of putting out young colts 


_ to, winter at a hay stack to make them “‘tough,’’ 


os hope, exploded ; though no one can doubt, 
all that survive such treatment must be tough 
enough 


“An opinion generally prevails among farmers, 
that from the time the foal is taken from its dam, 
up to coming maturity, it should not be “pushed,” 
as the saying is, nor fed on grain, for fear it might 
Anjure one so young and tender. This accounts for 

eat numher of moping, or spisitiess and un- 
thrifty colts, that are scarcely able to drag one leg 
after the other. Their very appearance, cadave- 








rous and pitiful looks, seem tv convey to the mind 
of every sensible man, that they are the victims of 
a wretched system of starvation, which enervates 
the digestive organs, impairs the secretions, and im- 
poverishes the blood. Hence the deficiency in the 
development of bone and muscle. The muscles and 
tendons being so ill supplied with material for 
growth and development, become weak, and af- 
ford but Jittle support to the bones and joints, 80 
that the former become crooked, and latter 
weak, defects which no alter feeding, no skill in 
training, can counteract. The digestive organs of 
these young animals are not calculated to extract 
nutriment from such inferior provender as many of 
them get; consequently the cravings of hunger 
compel them often to gorge themselves with the 
same, merely to keep the vital spark ignited. The 
result is, that they over distend the stomach and 
become ‘‘pot-bellied.”” Such a miserable mode of 
feeding is the principal cause of the generation of 
intestinal. worms: on the discovery of which the 
owner cries out worms! worms! and thinks he has 
discovered the cause of the colt’s unthriftiness, 
and then commences drugging the animal for the 
same, with vermifuges that would oftimes kill’a 
well animal; to say the least, many of the extolled 
drugs prove more injurious to the digestive eugene 
than to the worms; and suppose he succeeds in phys- 
icing off the worms, they appear again, and the 
case is as bad, and even worse than before, because 
physic debilitates the animal. Whereas, the owner 
should remove the cause, which exists in the form 
of innutritive diet. 

lt should be. known to breeders, that from. the 
time of birth up to maturity, -colts require food 
abounding in flesh-making principle, nitrogenous 
compounds, oats, corn, &c.; otherwise they must 
necessarily be deficient in size, symmetry, and pow- 
ers of endurance. 

This truth may be illustrated by analogy. For 
example, we desire to raise to perfection and full 
roportion, any ‘particular vegetable production.— 
norder to do so, we may select soil, or furnish 
the same with the elements of the organized tis- 
sues of such vegetable, or how can we expect it 
to become perfected. Just so with the colt; the 
elements of its organized tissues must consist in pro- 
per quantity and quality of food. 

Colts should be regularly fed and watered; their 
food to consist of ground oats, wheat bran, and 
sweet hay, in quantities sufficient to promote their 


growth. 


- Another bad system is, that of not providing 
proper shelter for such animals; they are often ex- 
posed to the vicissitudes of the weather, under the 
false notion of making them tough and hardy. I 
know not what the ae of some men con- 
rist of, when suffer a poor uncomplaining 
brute to pros hh neglect and hunger without 
remorse. 

Equally unwise are those men who confine their 
colts to close, unventilated and filthy stables, de- 
prived of light, exercise and pure air. Can we 
wonder at their wretched appearance? Colts should 
be groomed every day; a clean skin favors the vi- 
talization. of the ‘ bine be permitted 
to gambol about as much as they choose. Exercise 
develops muscle, makes an animal active and spir- 
ited, and increases the capacity of bungs and chest. 
. Byothe above means, and proper attention to the 
principles of breeding, the business of raising colts 
may become both creditable and profitable.” 
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WORK IN THE CARDEN. 
JUNE. 
Metons anv Cucumpers. 

Keep these free from weeds, by means of the hoe 
and hand ; the earth between the plants should be 
hoed, and earth drawn gently to the stems : lay the 
vines off ina lar manner, and when any of 
them appear too luxuriant, nip off the extremities 
of the runners. 

In times of drought the vines should be watered 
just before sundown, twice or thrice a week. 

Cucumsers anv Mexons ror Pickuina. 


Any time after the 20th to the end of this month, 
plant cucumber and melon seed in hills for purpo- 
ses of pickling, mangoes, &c. 

Sqvasues anv Pumpxins. 


Treat these as advised for melons and cucum- 
rs. ‘ 
Sweet Porarogs. 

'.. Your sweet potatoesshould be weeded, have earth 

wn around the hills, 30 as to enlarge them and 

encourage the growth of the roots—lay off the vines 

regularly, and keep the ground clean and open to 
the influences of the atmosphere. 


CauLiFLowERs. 


As the early cauliflowers will now be forming 
their heads, they should be looked over ; have the 
earth drawn about the stems; should be frequent- 
ly watered in times of drought : when the flowers 
are in an advanced stage of growth, not before, 
break down some of the largest leaves over the 
flowers to protect them from sun and rain. In 
drawing the earth around the stalks of the plants, 
do it so as to forma kind of basin, in order that 
the water be retained until absorbed and soaked 
down about the roots. 

The later sown cauliflower plants shouldjmow 
be set out to produce flowers in October. In se- 
leeting the bed to place them in, choose one of 
rich, moist loam—not wet—manure the bed with 
well rotted cow-dung, or other well rotted manure, 
4 or5 inches in depth, dig it in the full depth of 
‘the spade, let the spadesman rake e three 
feet as he progresses. When the ground is pre- 
one avai yourself of the first rain, then take up 

plants with a garden or hollow trowel, one by 
one, oe as much earth around the roots as 
possible, plant the plants down to the first series 
of leaves, in rows three feet asunder, the plants 
the same distance apart, forming a little basin-like 
hollow around the stems about 8 inches in diame- 
ter, 2 inches —_ to receive and hold water un- 
t to be earthed up ; the earthing 
up should be done with good rich compost. The 
basins around the plants, should be supplied with 
gatuinge chgetiite ropetted, wverptioes so Seer 
re » every three or four 
days, until the plants tomers well set, until rain 
occurs, and afterwards in seasons of drought.— 
‘When first pane out, the plants should receive 
some sort of covering as a leaf, or any 
other broad leaf, which should be itted to re- 
main to t them from the sun, until they show 
of having taken root. 


rows be north and south. Bear in 
mind that the cauliflower delights in a deep rich 


Pic tad enka eae see me ge leuty of manure, 
and top hod wrhan dest pinnted-on id re- 
ceive a dressing of a mixture of 


t shoul 
jeached ashes and 





plaster, in the proportion of 5 of the former to] 
of the latter. 


CaBBAGES. 


Seize the first occasion of a rain to set out your 
cabbage plants : do it as we advised last month, 
You may sow, the first® week in this month, any 
of early sorts of cabbage seed, to come in for heads 
in autumn. 
Borecoue. 
Set out your plants the first rain. 
Broccout. ‘ 


Select a bed of deep rich mould, manure it lib- 
erally, dig in the manure a spade deep, rake the 
soil fine as the spading progresses, and seize the 
first rain to set out your plants. 


CEeLery. 


Your celery plants that are of sufficient size 
should now be planted out in trenches. 

Select for this purpose, a deep, rich, rather 
light loam, with an open exposure : mark out the 
trenches by line, 10 or 12 inches wide, 3 feet be- 
tween trench and trench—dig each trench a spade 
deep, laying the dug out earth equally on each 
side between the trenches ; then lay 3 inches in 
depth of well rotted dung in the bottom of each 
trench, then pare the sides and dig the dung and 
parings with an inch or two of the mould at bot- 
tom, incorporating the whole well together, then 
put in the plants with a dibble, 4 or 5 inches apart, 
along the middle of each trench. 

Previous to planting, trim the tops of the plants, 
by cutting off the long straggling leaves, so as to 
leave the tops of the plants about 6 inches long; 
trim the roots to about 2 inches in length. 

When the plants are dibbied in, place sticks 
across the trenches, on these place boards, or pine 
or cedar boughs, which are to remain until the 
plants begin to grow, When the plants have grown 
to the height of 8 or 10 inches, they should receive 
their first earthing ; this must be done in a dry day; 
the earth should be made fine, and gently laid on 
each side of the plants, care being particularly ob- 
served to leave the hearts and tops free ; this 
operation shculd be repeated every 10 or 12 days, 
until the plants are bleached of sufficient length 
for use. 

Peas. 


Select a moderately well shaded bed, and put in 
a few rows of marrow-fat peas, to lengthen out the 
supply for family use. 

Tithe weather should be dry, soak the seeda 
few hours, in warm water, before drilling them in. 

If the weather continues dry, water the rows 
twice a week, until the plants come up, and con- 
tinue to do so until rain occurs. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Clean your old asparagus beds of weeds, as also 
your new plantations, if you have any, as 
growth of weeds are detrimental both to the one 
and the other. 

Transrtantine Leeks. 

Set out your leek plants in rows 12 inches asun- 
der, the plants 6 inches apart ; trim the roots and 
insert the shanks up to their leaves. 

Lettuce. 

Prepare a bed and set out your lettuce plants to 

head. Sow lettuce seed for a successive crop. 
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Sma Sarapine. Pot anv Mepicivat Herss. 

Sow all kinds of small salading seeds once a| Plants of these should be set out early this month. 
week on shady borders. In dry weather, water All kinds of herbs for drying should be cut off 
thfice a week. when first coming into bloom, laid in the shade to 

puns Bows: dry gradually. ‘This mode of drying is infinitely 
preferable to drying them in the sun. 

Earth up, the beans planted Jast month, keep the |" 7, closing our month’s conversation on the work 
ground between the rows clear . weeds and open. | in the garden, we desire to impress upon our friends 

To'seoure # continuous supply, oe be as many | the necessity of keeping all their crops free from 
rows as you think ae es need, in the beginning, | weeds, and the advantage in times of drought of 
in the middle, and towards the latter end of the having them freely watered, two or three times a 

week. 


month. 

If the earth be dry when you plant, water the 
rows well, and continue it till the beans come up, GUANO CONVENTION 
and until rain o¢éurs. Twice or thrice a week Raeian, N.C May 20, 1856 
willbe sufficient, and always to be applied just ? apety ’ i 
about sun down. The Executive Committee of the North Carolina 

Work your beans planted last month, and keep | State Agricultural Society met. 
them‘elean until you lay them by, not forgetting The object of the meeting being, as stated by the 
to:water in.times of drought two or three times a | Chairman, to have the Society represented in the 
b. Convention to be held at Washington City, on the 

Canouiwa anp Lima Beans. 10th sar ss June next, for yh ee of takin 
Give these a working, and see that all are ne custsetnctant or poe wast of Oadane interested, 
jot to pag with poles : draw earth around The followi persons were appointed Delegates 
: to sai t the part of this Society, viz : 
If you have not already planted them, you may ene i ieee Northame re Society, viz: 


ea ged Carolina beans the first week in} Ho) “weidon N- Edwards, Dr. Henry L. Plum- 





yh pea. mer, Warren. 
Carnots, Panrsnips, Beers, James M. Bullock, C. H. K. Taylor, A. W. Vena- 
Keep these clean of weeds and grass, and the ble, Thomas Miller, William A, Eaton, 8.8. Roys- 
earth open. ter, Granville. 
Onions. Thomas McGehee, John W. Cunningham, Person. 


Be sure to keep your onion bed clean of weeds| James EB. Williamson, Hon. Bedford Brown, Cal- 
and grass; but do not cover the bulbs with earth. | vin Graves, George Williamson, Sen’r., Caswell. 
In, dry weather water frequently and freely. William A. Graham, Paul C, Cameron, Elisha 
If jou discover that your onions show more dis-| Mitchell, William J. Bingham, Orange. 
osition to run to tops than to form bulbs, take a| | Hon: Thomas Ruffin, Edwin M. Holt, Sen’r,, Gen. 
ong stick, for instance, a broom handle, and turn | Benjamin Trollinger, John Stafford, Alamance. 
the Pe gently over on one side, in a few days tel R. Holt, Davidson. ‘ 
th r bend them back to the opposite side: . J. B. Littlejohn, Ool. J. A. Whitaker, E. A, 
these processes will check the ascent of the juices | Crudup, Franklin. 
and cause the bulbs to swell. - ee tal ae Sia cone 
Boas Tenne: . Long, iam Hill, Hon. John Branch, “ 
These may. be sown any time the beginning of a Te ue Hor 
Rig v0 m9 “gre ing O* | decai, William Norfleet, William G. Battle, Turner 
this month. The ground tobe prepared in the | w ttle, Edgecomb. ? 
way, and the crop treated as we haye heretofore) Quarles. Hinton, R. A. Hamilton, ‘Thomas J. 
. - + U 
If you have a crop growing, and have not done on A ie ey on var Waker” OB. Branch, 
80, thin them out to stand 8 inches apart. ORC. Puryear, Nich W. Williams, Surry. 
Sausiry. ; Peter W. Hairston, Davie. ’ 
Thin out, and work your salsify plants. The, John M. Morehead, James Sloan, Robert J. Lind- 
lants ‘should stand 6 inches apart.’ Continue to | sey, Ralph Gorrell, Guilford. bls 
pthe-bed clean, and water in dry weather. , | Jositily Collins, Charles Pettigrew, H. G. Spruill, 
Soares There Taclapion, obi D Cullen’ Cape- 
: wis’ Thompson, John. Devereux, n 
ee your endive plants, and sow more | hart; Bertie. ; 


William K. Lane, Col. Jolin Everitt, George W. 





Oxra, Tomarogs, anp Eco-Pianrt. 
: Collier, Wayne. 
Earth up and clean youradvaneing crops of — Warren Winslow, Cumberland. 
these. Water them in dry weather. William D. Bethel, Thomas 8. Galloway, Dr. Ed- 


“In the early part of this month set out your plants : 
for a generat crop of tomatoes and egg-plants ; — ¥. ‘Brondex, ‘Hon. ‘Thouan Sette, - Rone: 
mindful to keep them free from weeds at all times, Gharles F. Fisher, E.' D. Austin, J.P. Foard, 
and in times of drought to keep them often and Rowan. td 
freely watered ; they are both hearty drinkers. Hon. A. Rencher, Dr. Fred. Hill, Lawrence Haugh- 

Carpoons, | ton, Chatham. 

Prepare a bed by dressing liberally with manure,’ J. W. B. Watson, Johnston. 
digging spade deep, and raking thoroughly, and set, “&. W. Humphrey, Onslow. 
out your cardoon plants. | “Thomas S. McDowell, Bladen. 

Rep Peppers. ' Hon. Kenneth Rayner, Hertford. 


Plant out your general crop of peppers. JOHN C. PARTRIDGE, Secretary. 
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araen-teune ser te bs Fok 8 lines, for each inesr- 
in ors , $100 per annum; a single inser- 
tion, $15, and $12 each subsequent insertion, not 
exceeding five. ; 

j 8S. SANDS & WORTHINGTON, 

Publishers of the “American Farmer,” 

7 = the tone Mr sth ype aba North-st. 








MD. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

2 aaah of the Executive Committee will 

on TUESEAY, 3d JUNE, at 10 o’clock, A. M., at 

of the . The jum list will be arranged 
business requires the 





“THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Devoted.to the cause of Agriculture, Horticulture and 
Stock Raising, 


18 PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN THE CITY OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
BY &. SANDS & WORTHINGTON. 


. The Farmer” was the first journal ever pub- 
lished in the United States, devoted to the interests 
of the land-holder, and still maintains the -high 
character it originally sustained under the conduct 
of its founder, the late lamented Sxinwer. A new 
volume commences in July, 1856, which will be 
the 38th year of its existence, and at no period 
since its establisbment has it enjoyed a greater 
popularity, and a more powerful. influence for 
good in behalf of the great producing classes of 
our country, than at the present time. 

It is contemplated to make such improvements 
in ie a. pretense with the new volume, 
as the spirit of the may seem to ire, and 
the editors must soy on Saeuneeh aie : to 
j i he additional outlays that will be needed 


purpose. 

A steadily increasing subscription list has been 
jor by the ‘ Farmer” since a commencement 
present series, embracing the most eminent 
farmers and ; peedets | —— States ; but 
more as its success been attained in 
the Middle, Routbere and Southwestern States— 
© ep number of its readers in these sections, 
hasr it y desirable as an advertising 
medium, which has rendered it necessary to in- 
crease the number of pages during the past year 
more than 50 per cent., in order that too an 
amount of space should not be abstracted from the 


reading de al 
ournal, to 


editors would most respectfully 
to 
its eircu- 


and well tried friend; of their 

erp beg in the extension 

with full confidence that not only will 
be conferred‘upon them, but also that 
ho may be induced to peruse its pages, 

be the recipients of the benefits. thet ore 


lation, 





monthly dispensed to all engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil. 


fhe goon are, as heretofore, 
for 6 copies, LOH oe 
« 38 “ aes aii i <i ra 
Address, 
8. SANDS & WORTHINGTON, 

128 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
' 3° > Editors with whom we exchange will 
oblige 


us by publishing the above, or noticing it in 
such manner as to draw attention to it. 


3d: $1 per atinum, 
“ 
“ 





ANEW VOLUME. 

On the Ist of July, we will commence the 12th 
volume of the present series of the “‘ AMERICAN 
Farmen’’—being the 38th year of its existence— 
and the 23d anniversary of the connexion of the 
senior editor, with its publication. For the uni- 
form kindness received from thousands of our 
patrons’ and friends, we feel the most heart-felt 
gratitude, and the evidences of their approbation, 
daily receiving, inspirits us to renewed efforts in 
the cause we have so long, and, we most conscien- 
tiously say it, so faithfully endeavored to subserve. 
Our .long experience, we hope, enables us the 
more clearly to understand our duty to the public 
whom we serve, and we can only promise to per- 
severe in that path of duty, as heretofore. Asa 
general rule, we know, thatin our advocacy of the 
rights and interests of the farmers and planters of 
the United States, we but serve our own—but if 
we know ourselves, no personal or pecuniary con- 
sideration could ever induce us to swerve from 
that rule of conduct which we have laid down for 
our guidance in the conduct of our journal. We 
will not say, that we do not desire to reap the re- 
ward of our incessant labors in our vocation ; but 
we will delare that when that reward is to be 
reached by the sacrifice of the great principles we 
have adopted as the rule of action for our life, we 
have not hesitated in the path of duty. Devoted 
as our people are generally considered to the 
“Almighty Dollar,” and we acknowledge that we 
are not free from its influences, still we have ever 
felt higher motives-prompting us to action than 
the attainment thereof. We can only promise our 
friends, therefore, that we shall commence the 
new volume with renewed energy, and with a de- 
termination of attempting to be still more useful 
in the work before us. We behold in the pros- 
pective a wide—a glorious field—and with the 
blessings of health and strength, vouchsafed to us 
by a kind Providence, we hope by the closing of 
another volume, we may continue to receive the 
plaudits daily bestowed upon us, by the votaries of 
agriculture, of *“‘well done good and faithful ser- 
vants.”’ Asan evidence of that approbation, we 
annex from two letters, received during our present 
sitting, one from Maryland, the other from Vir- 
ginia. And may we notconfidently calculate upon 
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the continued interest, in behalf of our journal, | 
from the farmers and planters of the Middle and | 
Southern States, which we have heretofore enjoy- 
ed? Is there a single reader of the ‘American | 
Farmer’? who has not sufficient influence in his 
neighborhood, if he would but exercise it, to make 
at least one addition to our list? Is there one who 
cannot with truth appeal to his own experience, 
in declaring the advantage he has gained through 
the instrumentality of the press, and urge upon 
ethers, for their own good, independent of any 
desire to aid our interest, to enroll their names 
upon our list? 

Extract from a letter from a gentleman of St. 
Mary’s Co., Md., to the Editors : , 

“Permit me, as a farmer, to join my humble 
thanks and commendation, to the many you are 
constantly receiving, for the decided, independent 
and fearless stand yee always maintain in favor of 
our long neglected interest. It is to journals of 
the character and influence of the ‘American 
Farmer,’ that we must look for the open avowal 
and fearless advocacy of cur wants. Success be 
with you, gentlemen, such success as-you so emi- 
nently deserve, is the wish of, 

Yours truly, F. C. N.” 

Extract of a letter from Richmond, Va. Speak- 
ing of the price of guano, the writer asks ‘if the 
farmers of Maryland continue to use it to the same 
extent, and adds :— 

“Here they are depending on other fertilizers, 
in nce of the exorbitant price, and abomi- 
sable monopoly. ‘They have witnessed with interest, 
the blows you have been dealing at the Peruvian 
agent, who has acted in the teeth of his published 
determination some years since, to carry out the 


THE GUANO CONVENTION 
AT WASHINGTON. - 


In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Convention assembled at Wilmington, in March 
last, a Convention of Delegates from the several 
States interested in the Guano ‘trade, will be held 
at Washington City, on the 10th of June inst., ‘at 
11 o’clock, . M., for the purpose of consultation 
in regard to the present high price of Peruvian 
Guano, and the best course for the farmers and 
planters of the United States to pursue, relative 
to the vexatious impositions to which they are 
subjected by those having the direction of the 
trade therein. Delegations from all Agricultural 
Societies, and from local conventions of farmers, 
are expected to be present. é 

By the following note from Professor Henry, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, it will be seen that 
accommodations for the meeting of the Conven- 
tion will be provided at the Smithsonian building: 


Smitusonian Institution, May 16, 1856. 


Dear Sir:—Your letter relative to accommoda- 
tions for a Convention of the farmers and plant- 
ers of the Middle States, has been received. Ina 
behalf of the Regents of this Institution, I have 
the honor to inform you, that the second story of 
the Smithsonian building has been arranged with 
special reference to the accommodation of Asso- 
ciations which have for their'object the promo- 
tion of knowledge, or the advanee of art; and as 
the discussion of the question of the means of pro- 
curing an important fertilizer, would appear to 
fall within the class of objects above mentioned, 


wishes of his government, by agg ee the-most | suitable apartments will be provided for the meet- 


accomodating terms to farmers. y look on 
with delight at the manly stand you have taken in 
their behalf, and they would willingly cheer you 
in the course,—‘Lay on Macduff,’ is the sentiment 
ofall Virginia. I can tell you, that if this newly 
disc island should realize the hopes of the 
rs this way—the Peruvian government agent 
may shut up his office,—at the same price of the 
other, if as good, he will not sell a pound ; and the 
prejudices of the people are so strong, that he will 
y thes his residence among us, whom he has 
pretty decently, the most comfortable. Of 
course, I mean by his exorbitant for the 
article, which the farmers are reluctant to do 
without. J.N. P. 





3L$°To Posrmasters any orueRs.—All changes 
erdered in the direction of the ‘Farmer,’ should 
be accompanied with the name of the Post Office 
at which it has heretofore been received, as well as 
that to which it is hereafter to be forwarded. As 
we: keep our book of record by Post Offices, it is 
essential that the above should be attended to, in 
order to insure correct attention. We frequently 
receive papers returned without any intimation 
from whence they come, or why they are sent 
back—this is contrary to the Post Office laws, 
which require that the name of the subscriber, as 
well as the Post Office, and the reason, if known, 





Ye given. 


ing. Iam, very respectfully, . 
x ; Your cbediont servant, 
Joszru Henry, Sec’y. 
Samuel Sands, Esq., 
“* American Farmer,’’ Balt., Md. 





THE GUANO CONVENTION. 
Ceci. Co., Mp., May 5th, 1856. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

Gentlemen: I observe that there is to be held a 
Guano Convention, in Washington, on the 10th of 
June. And you say in the last No. of the“ Far- 
mer’’, that ‘‘ you hope, before the meeting of the 
convention, that some change will have taken 
place. by the Peruvian Government in regard to 
this trade.”” Whoever studies the character of 
the Spanish people, or their Creole offspring, will 
find that unless backed by strong arguments, the 
present generation will not live to see any negoti- 
ation brought to a successful termination. 

I notice also in 75 oe last number, that various 

are spoken of to puta stop to this monopo- 
y. Asfar asthe Peruvian Government is con- 
cerned, 1 do not believe, that while a few men 
(and they the Guano Agents) control the treasury 
of that government, any thing can be done there; 
and, to wait the action of our own government, 
fee require a long time, if any thing should ever 

e done. 
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The season will soon be here when we shall be 
looking for fertilizers for the wheat crop. pe- 
rience and observation have satisfied me, that, at 
the present price of Guano, and the prospective 
prices of grain, the use of the article must be at- 
tended with loss to the farmer, except on worn-out 
lands, and for such, cheaper and more permanent 
manures can be obtained. 

In view, therefore, of the whole state of the 
matter, I would suggest that we, the farmers, en- 
ter into a non-consumption agreement, until the 
trade is thrown open to the people of this country, 
er the price reduced to a point that will be satis- 
factory, and remunerative to the ges 90 as 





Greenvitte, N. C., April 24th, 1856. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

Gentlemen: The members of the Pitt Co. Agri- 
cultural Society, of the State of North Carolina, 
being anxious to co-operate with the great agri- 
cultural interest of the Country, and feeling very 
sensibly that the present exorbitant prices demand- 
ed for the Peruvian Guano ought to be reduced so 
as to make it available to farmers generally, have 
entered into the following resolution, viz: 

On motion of Goold Hoyt, Resolved, That we, 
the members of Pitt Co. Agricultural Society, at 
the regular meeting held at the Court House in 
Greenville, on Thursday, the 24th day of April, 
1856, do heartily concur in the resolutions passed 
by the Convention held at the city of Wilmington, 

laware,on the -ult., and that we appointa 
suitable number of delegates to attend the propos- 
ed Convention, to be held at pergem oH ity, D. 
C., on the 10th day of June next, and that a copy 
of this resolution be forwarded to the Editors of 
the American Farmer, published at Baltimore, to- 
gether with a list of the Delegates, for publication. 

The following Delegates were then appointed to 
attend said Convention :—William May, Willie 
Brown, Willie Bell, John S. Brown, Goold Hoyt, 
James A. Brown, L. P. Beardsley, Edward C. Yel- 
lowly, William T. Marsh, Benjamin M. Selby, 
Alfred Moye, Richard E. Rives, Franklin Bell, 
Abram D. Moye, Marshall Dickinson, P. A. At- 
kinson, James R. Carney, John A. Selby, W. S. 
Hanrahan, H. W. Brown, Wm. M. B. Brown, 
Enoch Moore, Benjamin Brown, Reddick Carney, 
Benjamin Daniel, ant Hardee, S. F. Johnson, 
Elias J. Blount, Sidney Daniel, Jas. S. Clark, 
Llias Turnage, Samuel B. Marsh. 

Wishing particular success to the 
interests of our common country, 

Lam, very res ly, 
Jas. A. Brown, 
R. See. of Pitt-Co. Ag. Soc. 


agricultural 





Porrer’s Lanpine, 
Caroline Co., Md., May 7. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer: 


Genriemen :—It is gratifying to find that the 
farmers are being aroused to their duty ; and it is 
to be that at the convention to be held at 
Washington on the 10th June, they will show that 
they are pans to, assert their rights and to call 
upon their servants to give heed to their 
Prey It is. to be expected, from the character 
the gentlemen named on the several delegations, 


that the guano convention will embrace many of 
the most eminent men i::) wur State and nation ; 





and with a proper union and concert of action, it 
is to be hoped that one of the most galling of 
—a which has been fostered in our country, 
will broken down. My impression is, that 
Congress should lay such a duty onit as to abolish 
its use here, unless such a reduction is made in the 
price of it, as will enable the farmer to use it with 
some profit; for at the present price of the 
guano, and the reduction in that of breadstuffs, no 
sane mind should think of purchasing it. My ex- 
perience with lime, enables me to say, unhesita- 
tingly, that the same amount of money expended 
on it will be far more effective and lasting than 
with guano. 

I have read your last number with much interest; 
and only wish that your journal could reach every 
farmer’s house, in the State ; indeed there should 
be none without it, were it published at double. its 
present subscription price. 

I often tell my brother farmers that our county 
is behind many others in the march of improve- 
ment, because we do not establish agricultural 
clubs, and, subscribe more liberally for your agri- 
cultural journal, or others of a similar character. 
For P Se able defence, and_ interest in behalf, of 
the farmers of this country, I wish you all happi- 
ness and prosperity. A. J. Wiis, 





For the American Farmer. 
THE SEASON—THE CROPS. 

I —— that you are quite tired of hearing of 
the cold of the past winter. It seems to linger 
still among us here, for only very lately fire night 
and morning was very acceptable. When it was 
wet enough, it was too cold to put seed into the 
ground, and now that it has become warm enough 
to do so safely, it isso very dry that. very little 
can come up. We have had no.rain for a long 
time, and it is now much wanted for our pastures, 
and ponds, as. well as for our crops. The flowers 
of the season, owing to the drought, have run their 
career very rapidly, and the small fruits of the 
season promise to follow suit. Planters’ prospects 
are rather gloomy, andif the Fall] prove as forward 
as the Spring has proved backward, and this the 
knowing ones say is the general rule, our crops of 
cotton will not take long to gather. The seed of 
sweet potatoes has been unusually scarce, and thus 
this crop must prove short. Guano has got to be 
so dear, that it becomes our interest. to look out 
for some substitute. Doget whatinformation you 
can from your subscribers about bi-phosphate and 
ammoniated bi-phosphate of lime, as a substitute 
for guano for our grain crops. Ihave seen many 
favorable notices of De Burg’s. I suppose that 
made in your city must be equally good. For 
our long stapled cottons, Mr. ‘Kettlewell’s salis 
are all that can be desired, but they do not 
answer payingly for corn, and gyno does, but not, 
for cotton. Get us all the information you can, 
and publish it in the Farmer. 

Yours respectfully, 
Rosr. Cuiwsoim. 

Beaufort, S, C., May 10, 1856. 

[We have before urged upon our farmers and 
planters to give us the results of their experience: 
in the use of the various manures which have been 
introduced recently ; and we again repeat the re- 
quest. 3 

It is peculiarly necessary at the present time, 
that all the information attainable, shall be elicited; 
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and we invite farmers and planters to give us the 
*pesults of their experiments, whether favorable or 
otherwise, in order that their brethren may have 
-the light of theirexperience. Our pages are open 
to them; and all who can do so, should feel it as 
obligatory upon them to throw their mite into the 
common fund of knowledge.] 








Queen Anne’s Co; Agricultural Society. 

A special meeting of the Queen Anne’s Agricul- 
tural Society was held in its rooms at Centreville, 
Md., on 20th May—the President, Col. John. R. Em- 
ory, in thechair. The Secretary being absent, Jno. 
H. Rowlenson acted as Secretary pro tem. 

The object of the meeting being stated, Col. Em- 
ory moved that a Committee of ten be appointed to 
attend the Guano Convention, to be held in the City 
of Washington, on the 10th day of June next, which 
was adopted. 

On motion, the President was authorised to ap- 

int said Committee, and that the President of the 

iety act as Chairman, whereupon the following 
named gentlemen were appointed:—Col. Jno. R. Em- 
ory, Messrs. S. J. Bradley, J. W. E. Sudler, Dr. E. 
George, R. E. C. Downes, W. J. Gibson, E. T. Em- 
ory, Dr. T. Earickson, C. Stevens, Wm. Hemsley, 
and C. J, B, Mitchell. 

On motion, the following named gentlemen were 
appointed a Committee to report resolutions for the 
action of this meeting:—Messrs. J. R. Emory, R. E. 
C. Downes, M. George, A. W. Thompson, and Dr. 
E. George. 

The Committee, after consultation, made the fol- 
lowing report, which was adopted: 

Whereas, we, the members of the Queen Anne’s 
County Agricultural Society, have seen in the pub- 
lic prints of the Country, a call for a Guano Conven- 
tion, to be held in the City of Washington, D. C., 
on the 10th proximo, and to be composed of farm- 
ers from the several States of the American Union, 


- to take into consideration the subject of the purchase 


and sale of Peruvian Guano; and whereas, we are 
deeply convinced of the great importance (if not ne- 
- cessity, ) of holding said Guano Convention for said 
purpose, to the great agricultural and producing in- 
terests of this country: generally, at as early a day 
as possible; and whereas, after several years patient 
experience and endurance of a great monopoly in the 
article of Peruvian Guano, we fear, by means here- 


tofore employed, there will never be any change in | 


its purchase and sale in this country by the Peruvi- 


an Government, or its authorized agents here, in fa- 


vor of the American Farmers, or the agricultural in- 
terests of our country at large—therefore, 

Resolved, That the members of the Queen Anne’s 
County Agricultural Society, from iments and 
experience in the use of Guano, consider the prices 
now paid for Peruvian Guano greatly beyond its in- 


etrinsic value; and in view of the low prices of grain 
-prospectively, urge our brother farmers to purchase 


sparingly, if at all, at the present rates. 
Resolved, That it is hereby declared, as the senti- 


-ment of this Convention, that our delegates to the 


Guano Convention are duly authorised and empow- 
ered to go for any measure by Government aid, or 
otherwise, which they may deem necessary or — 
dient, in order to effect the reduction of Peruv 
Guano to a reasonable price. 
JNO. R. EMORY, President. 


Ino. H. Rowtenson, Secretary pro tem. 


Union Acr. Society or Vireinia anv N, Car- 
oLina—Guano Convention.—At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of this Society, held at Pe- 
tersburg, on the 14th May, the following proceed- 
ings were had:—- 


“H. H. Cocke offered the following resolutions, 
which were adopted, viz: 

The Executive Committee of the Union Agri- 
cultural Society of Virginia and North Carolina, 
feeling a deep interest in reducing the price of 
Peruvian Guano, therefore, ' - 

Resolved, That Wm. Turnbull, Esq. be appoint- 
ed a delegate to represent the Committee in the 
Guano Convention, to be held in the City of Wash- 
Se gg on the 10th of June next, and that the Hon. 

m. O. Goode, the representative in Congress 
from this district, and i. K. Burgwyn, Esq., of 
North Carolina, be requested to represent the re- 
spective interests of their States in the aforesaid 

‘ociety. 

Resolved, furthermore, That all the Agricultu- 
ral Societies and Clubs throughout the State, be 
respectfully requested to send delegates to the said 
Convention.”’ 





Cuartes Co. (Md.) Acricutturat Sociery.— 
At a meeting of this Society, held on the 8th of 
May, the following gentlemen were appointed del- 
egates to represeut this Society in the Guano Con- 
vention at Washington City, on the 10th June 
inst., viz:—Charles H. Wills, Wm. B. Stone, and 
Pearson Chapman, Esqs. 

General Chapman having declined a re-elec- 
tion as President of this Society, Dr. Robert Fer- 
guson was unanimously elected, on the 8th instant, 
in his stead. The Society passed an unanimous 
vote of thanks to Gen. C., for the faithful manner 
in which he had discharged his duties. 

The following officers were also elected: J. R. 
Bateman, Esq.,. Treasurer; J. J. Hughes, Esq., 
Corresponding Secretary, and E. Wells, Record- 
ing Secretary. 


Vauiey AcricutruraL Society or Va.—An Ag- 
ricultural Society has been formed in the Valley 
of Virginia, of which the following gentlemen have 
| been appointed officers, viz:— 

President, R. W. Barton, of Frederick County; 
Vice Presidents, R. L.. Baker, Frederick County ; 
Hugh M. Nelson, Clarke County ; Braxton Da- 
venport, Jefferson Co.; John E. Boyd, Berkle 
Co.; J. Smith Davidson, Warren Co.; Thomas M. 
Buswell, Page Co.; Richard H. Dulany, Loudoun 
Co.; Gilbert S. Meein, Shenandoah Co.; James 
Parsons, Hampshire Co.; Felix B. Wetten, Hardy 
Co.; John Strother, Morgan Co.; and William 
Rosenberger, etry eee Co.. Treasurer, Geo. 
W. Ward; Recording ae Cae, yy 
9 e OO Secretary, Philip N. 3 Mar- 
shal, Wm. At Sackads. ‘ . 


Detaware.—At a meeting of the New Castle 
Agricultural Society held at Wilmington, 34 May, 
the following among other proceedings were had, 
| viz s— 

i The chairman appointed the following delegates 
| to the convention of Farmers tobe held in the city 
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of Washington, on the 10th of June next, with full 
wer to fill vacancies, viz: Geo. he 8 Norris, 
5 hs Jackson, Jesse Gregg, Samuel Canby, Dr. 
J. A. Brown, Hon. Geo. Read Riddle, F. R. Gar- 
den, J. W. Andrews, H. L. Tatnall, Jacob Walton, 
John Rambo, J. A. Griffin and T. Jenifer Adams. 
Mr. Norris called the attention of the Society to 
an article which appeared in the May number of 
the American Farmer, and in furtherance of the 
objects therein contemplated offered the following 
resolutions, which, on motion of Jacob Walton, 
were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That this Society view with pleasure 
the efforts that are now being made by our enter- 
rising agricultural brethren in the neighborin 
tate of land to establish an Agricultura 

a mobs of the Federal Government. 

olved, That the Farmers of New Castle 
county asa eyed heartily approve of the objects con- 
templated by the formation of such a Department, 
and as an evidence of their good faith in the mat- 
ter referred to, that we respectfully recommend 
to our Representatives in Congress, the propriety 
of an early advocacy of its establishment. 





At a meeting on the 3d May, of the Farmers of 
Buckeystown District, Frederick Co., (Md.,) Jas. 
L. Davis, Esq., inthe chair, and Wm. Richardson, 
Secretary, the following resolution was adopted, 
viz :-— 

Resolved, That Messrs. James L. Davis, Wil- 
liam Richardson, James T. Day, Benjamin J. 
Snouffer and Samuel Thomas, be a committee to 
attend the Guano County Convention, to be held 
in Frederick city, on Saturday, the 24th day of 
May inst. 





Pursuant to public notice, a meeting of the far- 
mers of New Market District was held at E. T. 
Hilton’s Hotel, on the 25th instant. On motion, 
Thomas M. Plummer was appointed Chairman and 
James Russell, Secretary. The object of the 
pp ey ta explained by Charles Hendry—that 
of the Guano trade—after a full and free expres- 
sion of sentiment in relation thereto, Harry W. 
Dorsey, Dr. George Hughes, William Russeil and 
Richard Browning were appointed a Committee to 
represent this district in the Convention to be held 
in Frederick City, Md., on the 24th of May. 

On motion, the a then adjourned. 

Tuomas M. Piommer, Chairman. 
James Russet, Secretary. 


GUANO CONVENTION.—The following gen- 
tlemen have been appointed to re nt the Mary- 
land State ultural Society, in the convention 
to be held at Washington on the 10th June, to con- 
sult upon the subject of the Guano trade, viz : 

. 8..P. Smith, J. M. Buch- 
anan, C. M. Throuston, Wm. Frey, Henry 


T. Beall: ‘ 
: We Elias‘Davis, David Reichard, Wm. 


Dodge, J. D. Roman, Dr. Tho. Maddox. 
Frederick—D. W. Naille, John Lee, B. A. Cun- 





—a W. Tyler, A. Kimmell. 
yli—Geo. Patterson, Jas. Piper, Augustus 
Shriver, Jas. A. McCorkle, 8S. T. C. . 
Edward Stabler, E. J. Hall, Dr. 
Wn. r, Jas. N. Allnut, J. P. 3 
Howard—Col. Chas. Carro!}, Gen. J W. Tyson, 
Ww. B. , C. W. Hoed, Hammond Dorsey. 


Baltimore—Henry Carrv::, «+. C. Howard, John 





Merryman, Jr., Jas. Carrell, Jr., Carville Stans 
ury. 

City—Chauncy Brooks, Johns Hopkins 

John Q. Hewlett, W. W Glenn, J. Howard Met 


Henry. | 
Harford—R. McHenry, Dr. D. Harlan, J.C. . 
Walsh, Henry D. Fernandis, W. B. Stevenson. 
Prince George’s—Wm. D. Bowie, Thos. G. Clem- 
son, Dr. J. H. Bayne, Clement Hill, W. W. W. 


Bowie. 

Anne Arundel—Col. G. W. Hughes, Maj. L. 
Giddings, T. 8S. Iglehart, Dr. David Stewart, F. 
Stockett. 

Calvert—T. H. Kent, Dr. J. A. Chesley, Alex. 
Somerville, Virgil Gantt, J. W. Childs. 

Charles—Judge P. W. Crane, Gen. J. G. Ch 
— John Hamilton, Wm. D. Merrick, F. W. 

eems. 


St. Mary’s—H. G. 8S. Key, John T. H. Sothoron, 
Geo. D. Coad, E. Leo. Spalding, Dr. F.C. Neale. 
CectI—G. M. Eldridge, Daniel Lord, Jas. Me- 
Intyre, of A.; Jno. S. Maffitt, Wash. Hyland. 
‘ent—Judge E. F. Chambers, Hon. James A. 
Pearce, Hon. J. B. Ricaud, Dr. Thomas C. Ken- 
nard, Dr. R. T. Allen. 

Queen Anne—J. T. Earle, Wm. B. Paca, Albert 
T. Emory, Richard C. Tilghman, Pere Wilmer. 

Caroline—Dr. P. O. Cherbonnier, William H. 
Comegys, Wm. A Ford, Robt. E. Hardcastle, Wm. 
Conley. 

Dorchester—W. T. Goldsborough, Jas. Wallace, 
es Jas. A. Stewart, B. F. Goldsborough, T.-H. 

icKS. 

Talbot—M. Tilghman Goldsborough, Edward 
ow Jr., J. L. Martin, Wm. Hughlett, Henry 
C. Tilghman. 

Somerset-—G. R. Dennis, Wm. Jones, W. T. G. 
Polk, Isaac D. Jones, Jno. Turner. 

Worcester—Judge Ara Spence, W. H. Purnell, 
T. Townsend, A. J. Fossit, W. J. Long. 


The following gentlemen were appointed at the- 
Wilmington (Del.) Convention, to wait upon the 
President of the United States, ‘‘to request that 
some measure be taken by our government, to in- 
duce the Peruvian Government to permit American 
vessels without restriction, to load with guano at 
the Chincha or other Peruvian Islands—a reasona- 
ble price being paid to the authorities in Peru,” 
and report to the Convention to be held at Wash- 
ington, on the 10th of June, viz: 

P ia.—Dr. A. C. Elwyn, Isaac Newton, 
Alfred L. Kennedy, E. P. Spencer, D. Landreth. 

M as. B. Calvert, A. J. Willis, Sam- 
uel Sands, James L. Davis, Gen, Henry Stites. 

Delaware— Ge Read Riddle, Geo. P. Fisher, 
Ge W.S. Nicholson, George Pepper Norris, 
Maj. John Jones. 

At a meeting of the farmers of Urbana District, 
Frederick county, Md., Mr. A. H. Simmons was 
appointed chairman, when the following gentle- 
men were appointed delegates to attend the Conven- 
tion at Frederick, on the 24th ult., to consult upon 
the Guano Convention, and to appoint re t- 
atives to the Convention to be held at Washington 
on 10th June, viz : 

Col. E. T. Windsor, Charles Henday, Sr., Sam- 
uel 8. Benton, John H. Worth » Frederick 
W. Kramer, Thos. Trundle, George Rodes, Ed- 
mund Windsor, James W. Simmons, A. H. Sim- 








mons, 8S. G. Cockey, Thomas Dixon, Charles. E. 
eg awe Wm. B. Dorsey, Aden Anderson, 
Upton Wo 


rthington, Jacob Kesler. 
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PERUVIAN GUANO TRADE. 

We are unable to arrive at any any positive con- 
glusion as to the supply of Peruvian Guano for the 
Fall trade. Those who ought to know, say, that 
the amount will be small, but others predict a large 
supply. For reasons heretofore assigned, we in- 
cline to the opinion that the quantity will not be 
as large as usual, but we have no certain data on 
which to found our conclusions. 

The accounts from Peru indicate a very unsettled 
state of affairs there, and it is probable that the 
government is not able to meet its engagements to 
its bond holders, as it will be seen by the extracts 
below, that there wasa report that the British 
Admiral had orders to seize the Guano Islands :— 

** From South pee RE from Val- 

isoto the 25th of March and from Lima to the 

“Peru continues in a very unsatisfactory state. 
The Senate was en d in framing a new consti- 
tution. On its completion, it is generally thought 
that the present President will declare the Gov- 
ernment a Dictatorship, and place himself at its 
head, which will undoubtedly cause a revolution. 
Assassinations and robberies are rife throughout 
the land, and life is not safe even in the heart of 
Lima, notwithstanding the daily display of armed 
troops in the street. The yellow fever was raging 
both in Callao and Lima.”’ 

“Later from Peru—New York, April 28. The 
Herald’sadvices from Callao of March 12th, states 
that business was improving rapidly. It was re- 
ported that the British Admiral had received 
orders to seize the Chincha Islands, and hold them 
as security for the payment of the debts due to 
Great Britain by Peru. Many doubted the truth 
of the rumors, 

“Castilla ruled nearly alone, and was, in fact, a 
Dictator. Distinguished Peruvians advocated a 
union of the South American Republics with the 
United States. Castilla had issued a decree, which 
will go into effect on the 6th of May, for the sup- 
pression of the Coolie and slave trade. There 
was some yellow fever at Callao.” 





Tue Guano Acent.—Mr. Barreda, the agent 
in this country for the sale of Peruvian Guano, on 
the 30th April last, disposed of his house and fur- 
niture, in this city, at public auction, intending to 
return to Peru. The Baltimore American, thus 
notices the sale : 

_ “The sale of the furniture, carriages, horses, 
wines, &c., of Mr. Barreda’s princely furnished 
house, drew together one of the largest collection 
of ladies and gentlemen ever witnessed on a simi- 
lar occasion in this city, and the bidding was most 
—— everything being sold before close of 

ay.”’ 


We learn from the most reliable sources, that 
the report was very current among the crowd-at- 
tending the sale, that we were instrumental, by 
our strictures on his conduct in the management 
of his agency here, in driving him from the city, 
and that when he returned from Peru, he intended 
establishing his head quarters af New York, and 





our city would lose the benefit of the trade. We 
do not know that Mr. B. is responsible for the 
report, but of this we are fully satisfied, that it 
was high time for him to leave, after the exposure 
which, in justice to ourselves and the public, we 
have felt compelled to make in regard to the course 
of conduct pursued at his agency inthiscity. As to 
the threat of removing the business from this city, 
we think it is probable that the sudden departure of 
the agent was more likely prompted by intimations 
from home, that others were equally willing with 
himself to show their patriotism to their country 
for the like consideration received by him. There 
are those who have an interest in the trade beside 
the present agents, and as this is the market for the 
article, it is not likely that the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, or the other parties interested in the sale, 
would willingly suffer loss to gratify the spleen of 
their own agents. Large ships which could not 
come up to our wharves, are sent to New York 
to unload, and it is well known that better terms 
were offered to purchasers who would take it from 
New York, than could be obtained in this city, 
because it was a drug there, whilst here it was in 
demand. It may, however, make but little differ- 
ence whether it is brought to this port or New 
York, if it continues to be held at the present high 
rates. 

A Hint.—Those writing us on business specially 
of interest to themselves only, and requiring a 
reply, will do well to remember that all replies 
must be pre-paid, and though the amount is trifling 
for eath letter, yet the tax is a very heavy one 
where a large correspondence is kept up, as is the 
case with us. It gives us great pleasure to be in 
any manner useful to our friends and the public, 
and we may perhaps without vanity say, that there 
are probably few persons who bestow more of 
their time gratuitously to objects of private or 
public utility than we do—and ‘“‘time is money”? is 
an old adage—but we not only have to give that 
which is equivalent to money, but are directly taxed 
with postage, &c., to an extent that helps very 
materially to swell Uncle Sam’srevenue. During 
the past month we sent off by mail a large ncmber 
of small packages of seed, on all of which the 
postage had to be pre-paid—and about one in 
every twenty to whom they were sent, had had the 
forethought to enclose stamps to pay for the 
answers to their letters, or for the seed which 
they requested to be sent to them. This, we 
know, was through inadvertence, but it was never- 
theless a heavy imposition upon us. Packages 
of seed sent us for distribution, have to be divided 
and sub-divided, so as to reach as many as possible 
and this alone takes up.a large portion of the time 
of one person. We state these facts, in order that 
our friends may consider their obligations in writing 
penton : to send stamps to pre-pay the 
postage. 
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MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

It.gives us much pleasure to be able to say that 
Mr. Bowie, the agent of the Commissioners of the 
Maryland Agricultural College, has thus far been 
very su cessful in taking up. subscriptions, his 
books showing already $20.000 of stock taken, He 
is much gratified at the friendly reception he has 
had at the hands of those upon whom he hascalled, 
and has no doubt of being able to raise, in due 
time, the amount required. His subscriptions 
range from one share of $25, to fifty shares.— 
While large subscriptions are very desirable for 
expediting the establishment of the institution, it 
is earnestly desired that every Maryland farmer 
will interest himself in what is designed to be a 
popular Farmers’ College, to the amount of at 
Teast one or more shares, and secure for himself a 
voice in the selection of its manag»rs. 

Among the subscriptions now on Mr. Bowie’s 
books, we note several very handsome sums sub- 
scribed by citizens of Baltimore, on only a few of 
whom he has thus far called. A member of the 
Board of Commissioners informs us that a gentle- 
man, not now a citizen, but a native of the State, 
has authorized him to say that he is prepared to 
conclude the subscription of the $50,000 required, 
with one hundred shares of $25 each. 

Mr Bowie informs us that on his visit to Balti- 
more county, he was very much furthered by the 
the zealous co-operatiun of Mr. John Merryman 
of Hayfields. We mention this by way of sugges- 
tion to friends of the cause in other counties. 
There is no difficulty whatever about the agent of 
the Commissioners, being cordially and kindly 
received. But it will prove a great help to him as 
a stranger, to have in every section he may 
visit, the active aid of some gentleman familiar 
with the character of its citizens, to give a proper 
direction and greater efficiency to his labors. The 
labor of canvassing is a tedious one at any rate, 
but will be greatly relieved in this way. Mr. 
Merryman, much to his personal inconvenience, 
devoted a week to Mr. Bowie’s assistance. 

We will suggest in this connectiun, that there 
will be probably many farmers whu may desire to 
make their subscriptions before it may suit the 
agent to call upon them. Such a course will fur- 
ther the design, and will eusure their having a 
vote in the election of Trustees, should the neces- 
sary sum be raised before they are called upon.— 
To meet such cases N. B. Worthington, one of the 
Commissioners, is atithorised to receive subscrip- 
tions at the Rooms of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety. Those wishing to do so, may call there, or 
authorise him in writing to subscribe such amount 
as they may name. 


of the Md. Ag.icultural 
Commissione. s *) oy ae College. 





Society, on Tuesday, 17th day of June. 
N. B. Worrmnerton, See’y of Board. 





’ CREDIT, 

The S. C. ‘Farmer and Planter” at Pendleton, 
thus handsomely ‘owns up”’ to the soft impeach- 
ment made in our April number :— 

“Crepit.— We see that our brother of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, gently admonishes some of his brethren 
South, on their neglecting to give due credit. 
We presume we are the guilty one, and by confess- 
ing our fault, hope to have forgiveness. One of 
the errors occurred through neglect alone ; the 
other did not; the article was taken from an ex- 
change that had given no credit, and we suspecting 
it was not his property, credited ‘Ex.’ only.” 

Now, of course, up to the date of that writing, 
we are square with our friend. No one could ask 
more. But will he tell us, if the question be not 
impertinent, where he got the article in his present 
number, headed ‘Management of a Stock of 
Hogs’’? Let him confess and we will forgive him 
again ‘until seventy times seven.” 

The truth is, our friend has a very credit-able 
taste in the matter of selections. He flatters us 
by so often transferring our articles to his columns, 
and as in this number, he gives us credit for two, 
we own it looks selfish to allude to the little neglect 
which befel the third. It is only because we 
happened to be on the subject, and we know it 
gives him pleasure to make the amende honorable. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE WEST. 

The Ohio Agricultural College is permanently 
established at Cleaveland, and its course of in- 
struction embraces whatever relates to animals, 
vegetables, land orlabor. Chemistry, comparative 
anatomy and physiology, with special reference to 
the feeding and breeding of stock ; geology and 
mineralogy; botany, descriptive and physiological ; 
natural philosophy ; agricultural mechanics ; farm 
implements; meteorology ; elements of engineer- 
ing and Jand surveying ; rural architecture ; Jand- 
scape gardening ; draining, and farm book-keep- 
ing; political economy; history of agriculture, and 
general principles of laws, relating to contracts, 
and especially to the acquisition, profession and 
alienation of real estate. 

A Commereial and Agricultural College has 
also been opened in the Hall of the Mechanics’ 
Institution at Chicago. 





Tue Pea Fartow.—The article upon the Pea 
Fallow in our May number has attracted much 
attention,.and we have received very numerous 
letters inquiring where peas may be had for seed. 
We are very sorry to say that they are not to be 
had in any quantity at this late season. Could we 
have anticipated such a demand, we should have 
made arrangements to have it supplied. Mr. 
Hewlett authorises us to say that if those who 
may want next year will send their orders in the 
Fall, they may secure their supplies at moderate 


f| prices, and without fail, as he will take upon him- 


self the trouble of securing them from the South 
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CLOVER—PEAS-—8. CAROLINA ROTATION. 


While our monthly suggestions and remarks em- 
brace the whole range of farming operations, in 
the more extended articles under our editorial 


heading, we have sought to direct attention to sub- 


jects of leading interest in practical agriculture, 
and to address ourselves to the practical common 
sense of practical men. 

The several articles in this volume, upon the 
grasses, clover culture, and division of the farm, 

fallow, and the use of composts, &c., were 
written with this view; and agreeable as it always 
is to have the appreciation of intelligent readers, 
it becomes the more so, in proportion to the va- 
lue of the theme we advocate. We shall be ex- 
cused, we hope, if we present a few extracts from 
esteemed correspondents, which, if they contain 
some expressions which our modesty should with- 
hold, have the legitimate object of strengthen- 
ing our authority with our readers, and of giving 
force to views of culture, of the value of which 
we have the most thorough conviction. 

One of our most intelligent Maryland farmers 
says: “‘the article in the January No., on ‘Clover 
Culture, and the division of the Farm, is an ex- 
cellent practical essay, fully worth the whole 
year’s subscription.”’ 





and I think much might be said upon the subject. 
A system adapted to large culture is a want.’’ 
The article upon ‘‘ Clover Culture, and the division 
of the Farm,’’ we find transferred to the columns 
of a number of our Southern exchanges; and to 
show that we do not over-estimate the necessity 
of pressing the subject upon the attention of our 
readers, we quote the following from the comments 
of the editor of our excellent exchange, the S. C. 
Farmer and Planter. Speaking of the three shift 
rotation, he says: ‘‘At any rate, it must be greatly 
superior to that pursued by us in South Carolina, 
viz:—corn the first year, wheat or oats the second, 
then closely grazed till Fall, and the same round 
repeated. As to field clover culture, we believe 
that few, if any, pretend to it in S. Carolina.’’ 
What will some of our readers think of this 
‘rotation,’ as acommon, ageneral thing? If our 
sister State has really a proclivity for disunion, 
she will ‘‘rotate’’ out on this system, if she sticks 
to it. Her worst enemies will devise no better 
method to be rid of her. John Taylor thought the 
three-field system ‘‘the most execrable within the 
scope of the imagination;’’ but our S. C. friends 
have imagined something more execrable. He fath- 
omed the ‘‘lowest depth’’ of bad farming, but they 
have found a “‘lower: deep.’’ What aid can we 
give our friends—what inducement can we offer 


_ The correspondent at whose suggestion the same them, to come out of it; Revocare gradum, superas- 


article was written, writes expressly to return his 
“very sincere acknowledgements’’ for it, and pro- 
fessing to have given much attention to the matter, 


que evadere ad auras. 
Much has been said about the hopeless barren- 
ness and poverty of large portions of our Southern 


says, “I must say, that your “views”? embody | country, which we have no reason to doubt. Silly 
more real practical information upon the subject, ; abolitionists prate about ‘the curse of slave la- 


than I have seen in all my reading.”’ 


A correspondent at Halifax, N.C., writes: “y 
have been much interested in your articles of late, ; 


in which you urge upon Southern farmers the cul- 
tivation of the Grasses. I feel certain that it is 
the only mode by which a real improvement of our 
soil can be made. The money cost of Guano ren- 
ders it out of the question. The labour and cost 
of composting, and of hauling the compost on the 
field, is prodigiously oppressive. I pray you, go 
on.” 

A correspondent at Knoxville, Tennessee, says: 
**Your May No. is worth three times the amount 
of the subscription. The article from your own 
pen, upon the subject of “‘pea-fallow”’ and ‘‘com- 
posts,” I have read again and again, and shall not 
forget its judicious suggestions. Such an article 
will perform an extensive mission, for it adapts 
itself to reason—to common sense—to the plain un- 


derstanding of plain practical men every where.” 
Our correspondent, T. G. C., whose able arti- 
clés have excited much interest among our read- 
= writes us: ‘*Your article upon the pea-fallow, 
some views which I was much pleased to 
see. They might be dwelt upon with advantage, 





| bour,’? and men who ought to have better sense 


echo the argument. We believe that there is no 
section of the States more highly and better cul- 
tivated, than are portions of the Slave States, cul- 
tivated by Slave labor, aud we have never been im- 
pressed with such reasoning. We own, however, 
that we have been somewhat troubled for an an- 
swer to those who point to all those barren proofs 
of the ‘“‘curse of slavery.’’ Henceforth, this dif- 
ficulty is at an end. The South Carolina Rotation 
is a perfect and sufficient answer. ‘*Corn the first 
year, wheat the second, and after harvest, closely 
grazed "’—corn the third year, and wheat the fourth, 
and after harvest, closely grazed, and so on, ad in- 
Jfinitum—“‘to a certain extent;’’ that is, until corn 
and wheatcan’t ‘‘Rotate’’ any longer. If any man 
demands a further reason for utter and hopeless 
barrenness, it is an unreasonable and unchristian 
demand. And if there is any land in South Car- 
olina so scourged through a series of years, and 
still produces any crop at all, our friends may well 
take courage—we will give them a certificate that 
they have the best Jands in the world. Let them 
adopt the remedy of their faithful adviser, Dr. Sea- 
born, viz:—‘‘first year, corn—second year, peas 
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gathered in best spots for seed, and the balance fed | 


off to hogs only, and in time to sow wheat; third 
year, wheat or oats, and fourth, Rest,’’ and (allow 
us to add,) another pea-fallow, and in due time 
the agriculture of their noble old State will come 
again de profundis. Her waste places will be built 
up, and her deserts will bloom again. 





COLOMBIAN GUANO, TRY IT. 


We call attention to the advertisement of the 
Philadelphia Guano Company, who have recently 
made a contract with the republic of Venezuela, by 
which they are authorized for a series of years, to 
export the guano from all the Islands belonging to 
that government. As those Islands are located in 
the Caribbean Sea, ata short distance—about 1900 
miles—from our own shores, the cost of freight 
is comparatively trifling, and the article can there- 
fore be furnished at very low rates, when com- 
pared with the price demanded for Peruvian 
Guano. 

The guano islands embraced in the contract of 
this Company are numerous, and the character of 
the deposits to some extent varies in the propor- 
tion of organic matter, ammonia, and the phos- 
phates they contain. They are all, however, as 
compared with the Peruvian, much richer in the 
phosphates, and less abundantly supplied with or- 
ganic matter andammonia. At present we under- 
stand the Company design importing only that 
quality designated by the Inspector, Mr. Reese, as 
Colombian Guano, which is by far the richest 
phosphatic guano ever yet discovered, containing 
more than three times the amount of phosphates 
found in the Peruvian, and much more than 
is found in bone dust, and Mexican Guano.— 
Peruvian Guano rarely contains more than from 
15 to 30 per cent. of the bone phosphate of lime, and 
the different brands of the Mexican Guano, as in- 
spected at Baltimore, contain from 25 to 67 per cent. 
while the guano marked by the State Inspector Co- 
lombion letter A, contains Phosphoric Acid, equal 
to from 80 to 90 per cent of Bone Phosphate of 
Lime, and the guano marked Colombian letter B. 
contains Phosphoric Acid equal to from 70 to 80 
per cent. of Bone Phosphate of Lime. 

Without entering into the discussion as to the 
comparative value of ammoniacal and phosphatic 
manures, no one pretends to doubt the real value 
of the latter, while some of the highest authorities 
among men of science, attribute the chief value of 
all guanoes to the phosphates they contain. Be 
this as it may, experience seems to have deter- 
mined that the phosphatic manures are of more 
permanent duration, and that where they are less 
efficient as to the crop of wheat, they endure lon- 


ger, and are more effective in the after growth of| 


clover and Those of course who adopt 
the views of Prof. Liebig, and other high authori- 
ties, as to the value of mineral manures, will readi- 





ly admit the great superiority of Colombian Guano 
over other varieties, it being as stated inthe U. 8. 
Patent Office report for 1854, “‘by far the richest 
source of phosphoric acid for the farmer yet dis- 
covered,’’ and in the words of Dr. Stewart, the 
‘Ne Plus Ultra of Phosphatic Guanoes.”’ 

The virtues of bone dust as a permanent fertili- 
zer are well understood, and the ordinary Mexican 
Guanoes have been extensively experimented with, 
and their value acknowledged. Whatever merits 
these manures possess, must exist in a much high- 
er degree in Colombian Guano, on account of its 
superior richness in the leading fertilizing princi- 
ple—the phosphates—common to them all. 

The difficulty made as to these manures, that 
they are not soluble, and the consequent doubts 
and apprehensions of farmers who are convinced 
of the value of their main constituent, as to their 
availability in the production of crops, is worthy of 
consideration. 

1. In the use of these manures it would seem, that 
ultimately, at any rate, if not immediately, the far- 
mer must reap the benefit of their application.— 
They furnish an indispensible ingredient of fertili- 
ty, and necessary constituent of plants. If it is not 
in condition to furnish the food of plants at once, 
it is only held in reserve until brought under the 
influence of solvents, which sooner or later are 
sure to make it available. -A very observant far- 
mer has said to us within a few days, that he will 
defy any one to find a piece of bone in his soil, 
after the second or third year, from the time of 
application. He uses no acid or other solvent, 
and does not care to have the bones ground fine. 
And let it be remarked that while a quick return 
is more immediately profitable, a slower but cer- 
tain return is much safer for the land. 


2. The solubility of Phosphates greatly depends 
upon the mode in which they are prepared. From 
good bones finely ground a beneficial effect is al- 
most always immediately derived. From Mexican 
Guano some benefit seems always to accrue during 
the first year after its application, as well as om 
succeeding crops. 

3. Whatever justice or force there may be in 
the objection of insolubility as applied to bone dust 
and Mexican Guano does not rest, it is contended, 
against the Colombian Guano. It is reduced to a 
fine powder by grinding, and is thus prepared per- 
fectly for the action of any solvent which may ex- 
ist in, or may find its way to the soil. But inde- 
pendent of this itis asserted that it contains #0 
large an excess of free phosphoric acid, that a 





sufficient portion for the use of ts during the 
first year after its application is immedi- 
ately soluble. This is questioned, and wegive the 


authorities. ’ Pe 
Dr. Stewart in his analysis afin ne oon 
age of phosphate of lime to be > of free 
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phosphoric acid 5,23, which latter substance he 
states would produce to each ton of 2,000 Ibs., 
«915 ‘Ibs. of nascent soluble super-phosphates, be- 
sides-1550 Ibs. of the common bone phosphates of 
other phosphatic Guanoes.’’ 

Dr. James R. Chilton, of New York gives as 
the result of an analysis of a specimen recently 
submitted to him 74,87 per cent of neutral phos- 

hate of Lime, with a little phosphate of magnesia, 
and 13,14 per cent of soluble phosphate of lime, with 
6,67 of organic matter, with ammonia. 

Dr. Hayes, of Boston, states that ‘it is in fact a 
kind of natural bi-phosphate of lime, by far the most 
valuable of any of those compounds yet discovered, 
when compared weight with weight.” 

Professor Jas. C. Booth, of Philadelphia, in the 
specimen he analysed, found 74,35 of phosphate of 
lime and magnesia, and 9,60 of free Phosphoric 
acid, and he pronounces it ‘‘a remarkable sub- 
stance, containing naturally 84 per cent of dry 
super-phosphate of lime.’’ He also states that he 
would “‘prefer it greatly to any artificial super- 
phosphate, for any purpose to which the latter is 
a Mad 

"On the other hand Dr. Piggot in his communica- 
tion published in our No. of September last says, 
“strangely enough, the very erroneous opinion was 
quite commonly entertained, that the phosphoric 
acid in this hard enamelled rock, is combined with 
lime in proportion to form a super-phosphate,”’ 
and after stating the results of his analysis, re- 
marks:—The most cursory inspection of these 
results, is sufficient to convince any one atall ac- 
quainted with Chemistry, that the lime cannot be 
united with phosphoric acid, to form a super-phos- 
phate ” 


The analysis of Dr. Bickell, published some time 
after, if we mistake not, sustained the opinion of 
Dr. Piggot. 

We confess that taking an ‘‘outside”’ view of the 
matter we are at a loss to understand how a solu- 
ble phosphate could accumulate in a region where, 
if accounts be true, “it never -rains but it pours.’”’ 

It is worthy of remark, however, in passing, that 
the highest authorities should be at variance on a 
question of fact which it seems to us there should 
be no difficulty in determining with absolute cer- 
tainty. 

We have thus set before our readers fairly this 
article of Colombian Guano, in its aspect as pre- 
sented chemically. We do not on such a pre- 
sentation only, however promising, recommend 
to farmers, an investment in this fertilizer. We 
have some practical results which give us strong 
hopes that it has very high value. 

One farmer who is making several experiments 
instituted last fall upon wheat, and whose judgment 
we entirely rely upon, says that these experiments 





thus far iadicate a decided superiority of the Co- 
lombian over Peruvian Guano, upon soil where 
the Peruvian has been used with the usual success. 

We hear of other cases of its apparent success, 
which leads us to anticipate that the best opinions 
of those who recommend it may be realised.— 
And we would say to farmers now, that it would 
be very well worth their while to make trial of 
it on a small scale at once, and carefully. Afew 
hundred pounds are sufficient for experiment, 
and will enable them to determine whether it will 
be likely to pay on the wheat crop in the Fall.— 
Try it upon oats at the rate of 300 lbs. per acre, 
and upon other crops at a somewhat larger rate. 
It will be sold for about $40 the long ton. 





For the American Farmer. 
AN AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. Editors:—Will you it a friend t. . 
you, whether such an ethorial 0 you inserted ii 
our May No., under the ion of “‘An Agricultural 
epartment of the Gen Government,’’ must-not 
diminish your subscription list? Why, tlemen, 
it is talking very freely, surely, to claim that 
er shall have a seat in the Cabinet at Washington, 
when all the farmers of Maryland, (and it may be 
true of other armen 4 have not a single farmer, ei- 
ther in the Senate or House of Representatives, Does 
no other class or interest patronize your paper? Will 
you not give offence by the agitation of such 
" sub- 
jects? Seeing the freedom of your art however 
I was rather surprised that you did not in the end 
say, that if Congress did not establish an Agricultu- 
Bureau, that their successors probably would; 
for I believe it is a fact, gentlemen, that the farm- 
ers, planters and artizans of the country constitute 
three-fourths of its population—own its soil, its gov- 
ernment, and support it!!! And although they 
have not even regarded each other as brethren, thus 
far in our history, whose interests are identical, itis, 
Ibelieve, substantially so. Now, if this important 
fact should happen to be realized and acted upon at 
once, why, gentlemen, there would be no telling who 
would be our next President! A Farmer. 


STATE FAIRS FOR 1856. 





Vermont, . Burlington, . . Septem 

New Jersey, . ‘Sepa, + hy eh 6 ee 

Canada E. . Three Rivers, : 4: Pens 

Canada W.,. Kingston, . . ta 

, «5 yy oid “ (gB.96 
inois, Mon: + i sew ** 30—Oct 

Michigan 3 


- Detroit, ...,%  30—Oct 
New ork, . Wasmmpun, “«% 4 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, . " 30—O0c 

awe October 3 io 
Californi San Jose, . . “ "—9 
U.S. Ag. Soc. Philadelphia, . “ %—10 
Connecticut,. New Haven,. , “ , quwto 
Wisconsin, . Milwaukee, . . a 8—10 
Towa, . . . Muscatine, . . “ 8—lo 
N. Carolina, . Raleigh, . .. et 14—17 
Indiana,’ . Indianapolis, . ve gees 
Georgia, . Atlanta, ©. . o8) < \gQuligg 
Maine, . Niet BEN AAS 4s 28—31 
Alabama, Montgomery, ovember 11—14 
Maryland, Baltimore, . . tober 21—24 
Viginia, . Richmond, . . October 28—Nov.1 
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RED, OR COW PEA, 

From the letter of a correspondent in King 
William County, Va., we make an extract below. 
It would seem to be a thing to be much desired to 
have a variety of pea which would lie upon the 
ground through the winter without rotting, and 
thus save the tedious labor of gathering seed, or 
the cost of purchase. When the pea will seed 
itself in this way, or even if it may be seeded upon 
the wheat, or with a crop of oats, and come on as 
a secondary crop, after those crops are removed, 
it will diminish the cost, and facilitate the use of 
it as a fertilizer :— 

**] think the deep red or cow pea which I have, 
far superior to the ieeeys both of which I have 
fairly tried, I sowed 100 acres of pea fallow in 
wheat Jast fall, which is now improving daily on 
very light land. The peas have come up, and are 
still coming up every day among the wheat, so 
thickly, from last fall’s fallow, that I think, from 
present appearances, I shall have a fine cover of 
vines after cutting the wheat from the part of the 
first sown with cow pea, but very little from the 
part on which the shinney or the black pea was 
sown ; shall in future discard al] other field pea and 
sow only the cow. If I succeed in getting a good 
fallow after cutting wheat, my land on the present 
system will get three pea fallows in every four years, 
viz :—Ist, corn and peas, sown broadcast at the 
last working—corn gathered, and the hogs turned 
in to glean the fields, which will keep them nearly 
the whole winter ; 2d year sown in peas, and fal- 
lowed that fall for 3d year ; wheat 4th year; clover 
and pastured latter part of the summer. I think 
Jand must improve rapidly on this system, besides 
the great benefit to the hogs which are turned into 
the pea field as soon asthe peas are ripe enough 
for the tab!e, and require little or no corn after- 
wards to fatten them. 

Very respectfully and truly, Ep. Hitz.” 


East Tennessee.—Extract ofa letter to the 
editors of the American Farmer from Knox Co :— 

“The article on peas in last Farmer, is good ; 
have put in9} acres, and sowed one in Oregon 

as. The prospect for wheat here is gloomy. 

any farmers are pasturing. The amount sowed 
was greater than usual, but the fly will more than 
overbalance the over-sowing. y wheat looks 
well; Ihave one field of 20 acres, that with good 
luck, ought to britg 20 bushels per acre. Our 
State is moving, anu the State Agricultural So- 
ciety isin a flourishing condition. The Eastern 
Division Fair will be he!d at Knoxville, in Octo- 
ber next; the farmers will be fiberal, and [ will 
send you a list when published. This is a great 
country, (East Tennessee,) and all we want is light, 
and day is breaking.’’ 





Kentucky Srate Agricutturat Socrery.—A 
meeting of the farmers and planters of Kentucky 
was to be held at Frankfort, on 2Ist ult., fur the 
purpose of organizing a State Society, and electing 
officers thereof, in accordance with the charter 
granted by the legislature at its Jate session, when 
the liberal sum of $10,000 was appropriated from 
the State Treasur§, towards starting this important 
enterprise. ; 


Dr. R. T. Allen, of Harmony, Kent Co,, Md,, 
has sent us a parcel of the seed of a plant which 
he supposes to be the Sorgho Sucre. The seed 
show it, however, to be a different thing. Its 
growth is very much like that of the African broom 
corn, bearing a thick bunch of seed upon the top 
‘of the plant. This seed was introduced by a 
gentlemen of one of the exploring expeditions, 
but we do not learn exactly from what region.— 
The natives, however, grind and make bread of it, 
Dr. A. recommends it as exfremely productive, 
yielding probably from seventy-five to an hundred 
bushels per acre. The grain is about the size of 
buckwheat, and of a bright brown colour. May 
be sown in drills, as broom corn. It is worth try- 
ing. We will furnish the seed to those wishing to 
try it; if sent by mail, stamps must be forwarded, 
| to pre-pay postage. 





Importation or Srocx.—We learn that one of 
the firm of Messrs. Thos. Betts & Co., (whose 
advertisement appeared in our pages some months 
since as agents for purchasing live stock in Eng- 
land for breeders in the United States,) will leave 
New York on the 10th June, to attend Mr. Jonas 
Webb’s annual sale of South Down Sheep, Mr, 
Lane’s and other breeders of the Cotswold Sheep, 
and will also attend the Royal Agricultural Show, 
and purchase any kind of stock on commission. 
We learn from them that they have large orders 
from breeders in this neighborhood, for English 
cattle, which are to be purchased at the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Show, and which are to be 
here in. August, or in time for the next show of 
the Maryland State Agricultural Society. Letters 
directed to Messrs. B. & Co., care of J. M. Miller, 
8] Maiden Lane, New York, mailed before the 10th 
June, will reach them in time. 





Satz or Cot. L. G. Morris’ Stock.—We invite 
attention to the sale of Col. Morris’ stock, advertised 
in this month’s Farmer, to take place at Fordham, 
near the city of New York, on the 24th June, and 
will embrace his entire herd of Devons, his flock of 
South Down Sheep, and pens of Berkshire and Es- 
sex Swine. The sale, we are assured, will be a pos- 
itive one, and those attending from a distance may 
rely on a fair field for competition. Catalogues can 
be had at our office. 


Viretn1A Farms ror Sate.—We call attention to the 
advertisements of Mr. Shepard and Mr. Seward, 
offering Farms forsale in Virginia, which are worthy 
the attention of capitalists and others wishing to 
make investments in productive real estate in im- 
proving sections of that State. 


2 We have received from Wm. 8. King, Esq., 
Secretary of the U. S. Agricultural Society, Part 1 
of the Journal of the Fourth Annual meeting of that 
Society, for 1856. It. contains a full Report of the 
Proceedings.of the Society in January last, with 
several valuable Essays read before it. 
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METEOROLO. ICAL TABLE FOR APRIL, 1856. 


Kept at Schellman Holl, near Sykesville, Carroll County, Md. 








“THERMOMETER. 


CLOUDS COURSE. 





WIND. REMARKS. 





























7A.M.(2P.M.\9 P.M.)Daily mean:/7A .M. 2P.M. 9 P.M. 7A.M.|2P.M.| 9 P. M. 
1} 39 48 32 38 Oo Ww Oo SW 8 8 Clear 
2\| 32 52 | 42 42 Ww Ww | sw Ss SE SE lear, Cloudy, 
3} 48 65 54 ‘at Ww WwW Ww | sw 8 SW Clear 
4]. 38 50 42 43 Ww w Ww W | NW NW Clear, Cloudy, 
5} 87 50 42 43 Ww Ww Ww Ww Ww Ww Clear, 
6| 35 50 45 43} NW; NW! O NW | NW SW do 
7.1. 36 60 42 46 N N oO SW | SW Sw Frost, do 
8} 35 75 | 55 55 Ww Ww oO SW 8 SE do 
9} 40 73 58 57 Ww WwW oO Ss Ss 8 do 
10} 45 65 50 535 oO Ww Ww w i nw N do 
11 | 37 62 48 49 oO WwW oO SW | SE SE do 
12| 46 84 77 68 oO Ww Ww |.sw Ss 8 Clear, Smcky 
13 55. | 42 45 wlio} o |Nnwi|nwi| nw do* 
14} 37 60 55 5 Oo Ww W | SW | SW SE dot 
15 68 55 57 Ww WwW Ww Ss) 8 NE Cloudy, Clear,f 
16| 45 | 66 | 55 554 wiwiwtlfswi!sw SE do do 
17} 47 67 50 54 Ww Ww Ww sE | SE Ww Fog, Cloudy,§ 
18 {| 50 65 55 564 oO Ww Ww WwW Ww SW Clear 
19|,50 | 60 | 52 54 wi wt! w/sw| se SE doll 
20} 45 54 36 45 Ww Ww Ww NW | NW NW Show ’ryUl’dy© 
21; 35 37 35 354 w NE Ww | NW N N Cloudy 
22| 35 52 43 433 sw; Ww oO SW Ww Ww do (a) 
23 |. 40 55 50 48} SE SE | SW | SE SE SK do (b) 
24) 40 73 40 51 E WwW Ww Ww w N Fog, do (c) 
25} 43 73 65 605 Oo Ww NE | NW SE NE Clear 
26 50 65 55 56 E WwW oO E SE SE do 
27.|...55 73 60 62 oO oO oO SW S SE do 
28 L 83 63 Ww Ww Oo Ss s Ss do 
29 81 67 71 Ww Ww WwW | SW Ss WwW do 
30 | 61 68 55 615 Ww Ww 6) WwW Ss SE Cloudy, Clear, 














Monthly Mean, 52 1-2. 








> *Storm of wind from S.W.10 P.M. {5 r. M. showery. 


Mai aluigut 4 ia. M., Agree dewd v. Cu or anu edec, 


at the 8. W. §3 P. M. rain, end 4% 5 P. mee | linch. {9 P.M. rain, end in the night,l% in. °Snow. (@) Snow in the 


night 1 in., rain 3in., clear. (+) Beemart 





narrived. (c)Ciear, 2 thun ler storms in the evening. 





A Word about Threshing Machinery. 


Asa general rule in procuring a sett of Ttresh- 
ing Machinery, a Horse Power of sufficient capavity 
to work not only a Threshing Machine of ordinary 
size, but al) the various Machines for plantation use 
that a farmer may have occasion to purchase, For 
example, there is the Stone aud Iron Mill tor grind- 
ing Corn and Cob, or Corn alone; the Corn She ler, 
Straw and Fodder Cutter, Corn Staik Cutter and 
Grinder, Sawing and Boring Table &c.. either of 
which can be worked thoroughly by the No. 2 spu: 
or bevel gear segment Power; both are excellent, 
and by the Wheat growers of the States of Mary 
land and Virginia are used generally, and preterr: « 
Below will be found Taresuine Macnines divi- 
ded into four classes: Class No. 1 is a sett of smull- 
est capacity, and intended for those who raise sma | 
crops, have no occasion for Machinery requiring a 

wer of greater capacity, and who prefer purchas- 
ing a low priced sett. Ciass Nos. 2 and 3 ur- tle 
setts generally sold, and which have powers of sut- 
ficient capacity to drive any machine which a plan- 
ter may have occasion to use. No 4has the greare-! 
capacity, both as regards the Power and Thresher. 
For extensive wheat growers, those who have suffi 
cient force of horses and servants, and are auXxtous to 
get their wheat in market early and promptly, the 
No. 4 is valuable. Kither of the powers named 
except the No. | bevel geared, will work Wimple’s 
Thresher and Cieaner, a machine admirably con- 














tived, and from tests during the last several year: , 
on the Eastern Shore of Md., proms: stairto be, retry 
generaily used by wheat gr -wers. ‘Whe factof its sin.- 
ple construction, ease of dranght and threshing and 
cleaning the gram ready tor market, by one opera- 
ion, renders it va wable to the wheat growing cou + 
munity. Again, hor-e powers are rated avcording 
to their capacity of endurnee, or the number of 
horses that may safely be wtlached withou danger of 
breakage, ad nl, as is generally supposed, hy rela- 
ive dianght. For exa wple. No. 3 Spur Gear Power 
will run os easily as the No. 2, nut No 3 will bear 
30 per cent. more pressur- on the works—conse- 
quenity, twelve mules may be attached to No. 3 
without danger. On the contrary, No 2 has not 
capacity beyond 8 mutes. The 25 inch Thiesher is 
the mediam 8 Ze, avd generality sold. Eivher of the 
powers nanied in Class No 2 or 3. are A. 1. and 
are equally valuanle, and of about equa capacity. 


Prices of Threshing Machinery. 


CLASS NO. 1. 


evel Geared Power No. 1. - - $100 6O 
Spical Theeghig Machin: , 20 inch, - 5u 00 
Straw Uarrier, QWiuch, - - - 15 vv 
$165 UU 

CLASS NO. 2. ; 
Spur Gear Power, Nu2, - - - $110 00 
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Spiral Thresher, Qinch, - - - 60 00 
Straw Carrier, 25inch, - - - 18 00 


the overbearing ‘and arbitrary disposition of this 
gentleman to monopolize and control the manufae. 
turers of Reaping machines in this Country, but we 


CLASS NO. 3. $188 00} are not disposed to submit to his selfish and arbitrary 
Bevel Geared nt Power, No.2, $125 00/commands. He had no occasion to publish thecard 
Spiral Thresher, 25inch, - -  - 60 00 | alluded to, as the public will see, and it was prompt- 
Straw Carrier, -, - - + - 18 00) ed by selfish and ungenerous motives. 


$203 00 
140 00 
70 00 
20 00 


__ CLASS NO. 4. 
Spur Geared Power,No.3, - - 
Spiral Thresher, 30 inch, - - — - 
Straw Carrier, * ® nal 4 . : 


¢#In the above estimate, all the Thresbing Ma- 
ehines enumerated are the inprored or ‘spiral- 
barred. If the ordinary paralle! barred Cylinders 
are sold, the price will be $5 less, as per estimates. 
Each sett will of course require a driving belt, 
which, to insure ease of draught, and to avoid slip- 
ping on the pulley, should be at least 60 feet long, 
and four inches wide. For such we charge $18— 
40 feet do., $12. 

je l-lt R. SINCLAIR, Jax. & CO., Balto. 


Bartimone, May 15th, 1856. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer. 

GenrLemen:—In your last number, we notice an 
article over the signature of C. H. McCormick, in 
which he says: 

“Tam under the necessity of asking, at this late 
day, to say to the readers of the forthcoming num- 
ber of the American Farmer, that the advertise- 
ment found in the last number of it, over the name 
of E. Whitman & Co., in which my Keaping Ma- 
chine, (with several others,) was offered for sale, 
was. not only wholly unauthorised by me, but that 
under no circumstances can that concern have my 
consent to sell or advertise for sale ws Agape that 
E. Whitman & Co. have now no machine of mine for 
eale that I am aware of.”” 

He further states, that this notice is given because 
of the refusal of E. Whitman to withdraw or ex- 
plain his unauthorised notice. 

Now we should not notice this astounding commu- 
nication, only for the reason that it contains a num- 
ber of talse representations. 

When Mr. McCormick made the above statements 
heknew they were not correct; he knew that we had 
his machines in store, and for sale, and still have 
them. When he calied on us in regard to the 
advertisement, we said to him (in the presence of 
several witnesses) that we had several of his ma- 
chines in store and for sale, and were authorized by 





him to sell them or we should not have advertised | beef 


them ; we further said to him, that if he did not de- 
sire us to advertise them for sale, we were pertect- 
ly willing to withdraw the advertisement, if he 
asked it as a favour, but if he insisted that he had a 
right to demand it of us, we should continue it. 

n regard to his insinuations about our agency not 
having been satisfactory to him, we will unly say, 
that we owe him nothing, having paid him, and hold 
his receipt in full for all machines sold and paid for. 
Whether this is satisfactory to him or not, is a mat- 
ter of little concern to us. It is enough fpr us to 
know, that we have acted faithfully; and if he.has 
furnished machines to the farmers, through us, that 
were not properly built, and according to his i 
antee, and they are not paid for, it is not our fault. 


The Courts of our Country we think fully show 





We would say to our friends and the public, that 
we have no desire to continue the sale of Mr. Mc. 
Cormick’s Reaper, and have asked him repeatedly to 
take away’ his machines, but they are still in our 
warehouse. : 

We have made no great effort to sell his machines, 
since the great trial at Geneva, New York, some 


00 | 3 years since, a3 we saw at that trial, (which lasted 


some eight days,) that Burrall’s Reaper was a far 
better machine than his, and it was so decided by a 
Committee of 12 men, selected by the New York 
State Agricultura! Society; and since that time we 
have had but little todo with his machine, and as 
soon as the machines we have on hand are removed 
from our warehouse, we shall have nothing more 
to dowiththem. We look upon them as behind the 
times, and nothing more now than a third rate ma- 
chine held up only by the glitter of foreign medals, 
while they are condemned by many of the best Far- 
mers and Mechanics of this Country. 

Among the Reaping and Mowing Machines at 
our warehouse at the present time, will be found 
Burrall’s, Manny’s, Allen’s, Ketchum’s, McCor- 
mick’s, &c., &e. E. WHITMAN & CO., 

jel-lt 63 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MARKET—May 28. 
{Since our last, the advices from Europe show an improve- 
ment in the price of breadstuffs, and a pa A amount 


of flour and grain has been shipped to G: tain from 
this and other ports during the month. N. Y. Herald 
of the %th says that in the past two weeks tothe 
ue of and of flour $360,000, have been shi 
from that port alone. the k, there was 
shipped from Baltimore bbls. » and 22,000 bush- 
els wheat, and nearly 30,000 bushels corn.] 
is active, and firm, thstanding the 

Baltic’s’news, recei ay, was considered 

vorable than the amounts, tho’ no deduc- 


1 2a6.25. Flour $4, and 3 
ofa 7saa &7, And $2.95 for country 
Wheat, prime red 1.40150; ord. to fair white 1.40a156; 
to prime 1.60a1.70, and choice family flour lots 1.75a1.77— 
Corn, to ve prime white and yellow, 50a53, and fair 
lots ao Pa. Rate, gon be Ab ge 30c. and — 
me Rice aise. for good me. Sugars, N. 
7.25a8.25 for fair to prime; P. Rico 7a7.25 for refin- 
ing, and $7.75a8.50 for meee to prime; Cuba 7.50a7.75. Mo- 
lasses, N. O. 47048; P, Rico 4ia44; Cuba 34435 for clayed, 
and 37a38 for Muscovado. Provisions are brisk, and the 
market is firm. Pork, mess 18.75al9; 75; 
Shoulders 7¥c., bulk sides 8 5-828 %, and hams 9c. Bacon, 
shoulders 8%, sides 94a9X, and hams 10%al2c. Cattle, 
.25 on the hoof, equal to $8a10.25, and rorasing 
4.75 extra 5.62. Hogs 707.75 per 100 ibs. Sheep 4. 
24.75 per 100 Ibs. gross. Clover seed’ $5.50a6. Peas and 
in demand, Peas $2.25 per bag of 2 bushels, and 
Beans $1.25a1.50 bushel. Guano, no change to note, 
, the demand for Spring crops being 
a y. loose 12a16 perton. Straw $l4a 
15 per ton for Rye, and $ Oal2for Wheat. Spirits Turpen- 
42a44 cts. = gall: Pitch s Tar. 1.75a2. Loan) 
com. 1.60a1.65; ve 1.90a2 per bbl. Plaster, lump $3. 
5 ee we bbl. Potatoes, com. 
, N. Scotia 70a75. Tobacco, is ac- 


receipts; 
there is but little in the hands of agents—infer. soos the al 
a to 
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1856.) 
MORRIS’ AUCTION SALE OF FIRST | 
IMPROVED 1 sama OF DOMESTIC | 


Tin fader MPROVED BR 


Mount Fordham on the 24th & 25th of June, 1856, 
Seventh Annual illustrated with cele- 
and ges 


of May, and will then be 
Svardes to al silos my A present stock correspondents, and to as 
many others as mey L. G. MORRIS, 





jel Mount Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Ormen. LA InsPrecToR oF aeen’} 
11 Exchange Buildings. 
ANA ., ¥ sis 

Of the following eargoes of Guano, imported since last re- 
ves. : re ghd Pig hyo .. 

arch ar mmonia cen 
" : Ship Vietoria, Ammonia, = pet cent 

April— mmonia, cel 

“ ip John Cummings, 1819 cent. 


mmon 
“ ii h Ellen, Ammonia, 15.86 per cent. 
“ Ammonia, a 6) r cent. i 
.—Ship Con fiance, mmonia, r cen 
" eh Shi Wessecomcom. Ammonia, 15.90 per 
ve pomples contain from 28 to 30 er recat. of 


MEXICAN GUANO. 
Brig Washi m, 26.60 per cent. Phosphoric Acid, 
agence equal to 6. - pet.cemt. Bone Phosphate of Lime, 


Martha Mabey pe 25.70 it. Phosphoric 
Merch 35—Bri one © 1 r cent Bone F pees of 


~h ic Acid, 
¢ Phos of Lime, 


2tSehioner Tone, 26.81 ent. Phosphoric 
aie: equal to a rd per cent, Bone Phosphate of Pwo 


March 26—Schooner Cosmus, 28.50 t. Phosphoric Acid, 
“ eh g Serer cent. one "Phosphate of Lime, 


suh—adooner Abaone, 28.30 t- Phosphori fold 
- equal marked A.A. G1. = Per cent. Bon ‘e Phosphate of Lime 


12—Schooner Oronoco. cent. Phosphoric Acid, 
—_ A he a per is iy A Phosphate of Lime, 


12—) adora, 28.00 
ang wi 


April warp lowar, 28.88 8 per cent. ph Poem Sle |S 


A.A. 
A %—B Mary , 26.10 cent. Phosphoric Acid, equal to 
ai: Ser eon Go Bone Phosphate of Lime, marked 


A. 
April 21—Schooner Canton, 26.70 per cent. Phosphoric Acid, 
’ equal io 10 por cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime, 


April n-Schooner. art chat pet 28.90 pod: cent. pA a oir 


Hime  inarke 


May 1—Schooner on, Bugene, 21 t. Phosphoric hak 
. 00 ‘per ray ‘Done Phosphate of Lime, 
May 8Schooner Hannah, 23.75 ag cent. pasneerorie Acid, 


me. arked A, 
Mareb 2%—Brig weit 30. 4 


equal hwy per cen’ f Lime, 
May 15—Bri 28.75 per set Phere A Acid 

‘ lo 6218 | 18 per one be Phosphate of ‘Line, 

waned A.A. 


sedis -COLOMBIAN GUANO. 
m, Nichols, 39.10 per cent. Phosphoric Acid. 
equal oe 71 per cont, Bone ‘ake of on 


mar 
April, eer wT 0 per cent. Phosphoric Acid, equal 
it. Bone Phosphate of Lime mark 

April 10—Sehooner David owed and 3; Baker’ $8.60 per cent. 

ae equal to .58 per cent. Bone 

ime, marked A 
WHITE GRKIwAN GUANO. 

April—Medora, 32.95 per cent. Phosphoric Acid, equal to 71.39 
le of Bo "marked A. 


per cent. Bone Ph 
May &-Schooner Hannah, 33.60 per. cent. Phosphoric Acid, 
equal to } ga per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime, 


marked A 
WM. SMITH REESE. 
sei ah REAPER FOR SALE. 
pas Raving two Reapers, with use for but 
pomp ny pa BOR a wee fn Reaper, in thor- 
ough repair, and warranted to perform well. 


dress, JOHN GLENN. 
jun.1-2¢ Catonsville, Baltimore County. 


jel-1t 








cent. famed ap Sy ewe ; 


NITIAN BLINI 





ATKINS’ AUTOMATON: 


STLP-HAKING. REAPER AD MOWER, 


BEST MACHINE IN USE. 





y 
in phyens d different States in 1854, 
im all parts of the Union in 1855. 
3000 building for the harvest of 1856. 


HERE ARE sIX GOOD REASONS FOR 
this unparalleled increase and great 3, Te sures :—Ist. 
It is strong and reliable, and ma: ad t sa 
the hard labor of Raking. t saves Son ak aneet 
hand in binding. ath. Ie aoe shattering 
in raking ; besides, the straw rag by the caret mapped 
it is we n the sheaf, and does not drop in 
after handling, and the heads are not exposed in the 
so that the Grain saving even exceeds the LaBor sa’ 
5th. It is a. good Mower, being one of the best con 
machines in use. 6th. It hasa knife that does not choke. 
Its other oemeneen, too numerous to mention here, are 
fairly given in the circulars. Its intrinsic worth is ‘alse 
by the award (mostly in on 3 years) of 


"OVER 80 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
PRICE.—Rearer anv Mi $200.—$75 recei; 
S first September, and $50 first locas ee 
ELF-RAKING REAPER only $175. Considerable saving im 
og to those at a distance who order prior to Ist March; 
iberal discount for advance at mba 
aso Senn lets, Wael Bl aie 
ionum: we sha 
this region with extras tha ae Nd apply 


pm eyied mt whens 
make rs e 7 and c 

Mr. C. repairs oxpoaitio , Agent tf rlower 

can be addressed at Richmond; 


Jamies the V &e., can be Br Mw at 

and Mr. E. A. G lOUGH, Agent for 

States, ~ 4% wnt ee of the s op here, can 
al 






er nif you would not be disa ited. 
AMPHLETS th IMPARTIALLY the NIONS aan 
th orders, notes, &c., 
applicants ont Sai 
J. 8. WRIGHT, 
145% Pratt St. Baltimore, Md. ~ 
march 1-4t 





JOSEPH E. WILSON, 
Paper Hanger & Blind Manufacturer, 
No. 65 N. Howard street, Baltimore. 
Would respectfully inform Farmers and Coun 
jon Po that he is ready to do all kinds of Paper i Bay od Lag 
careful en in the best mann E- 


BUFF AND WHITE LIN 
——n BLINDS PLal a to order in the neatest ‘LINEN 





BENJAMIN baggage 
HAIR MANUFACTURER, CABINET FURNI- 
THER BEDS, MATTRESSES, Lone. 
ING GLASSES, be SES, LOOK: 


No. 45 ‘oogmh strect, Baltimore. 
TURNING AND SAWING of descri: 
ded toat short notice, atthe Steam Factory, oe 
Street. may 14 
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COTTINGHAM & JOHNSON’S 


IMPROVED 


Horse Power and Thrasher, 


can be had at 
150 Pratt Street Wharf, Baltimore, Maryland. 


T is deemed almost unn to certifieates of 
the superior of our Horse und Thrash- 
, for the na of who have not as yet 
wu em, wesu ; 
Princess SommeaserCo., Mp. July 31st, 1855. 
Gunz onthe Horse Power and lasek 
cha: oO! m. expectations fully. 
tera Fok ly copmghentne Sam opegen | " 


the shop, asics | say, is that itisan exce! 


ment. am &e, sos PRS f 
yours: 5, W. CRISTFIELD. 

a - é Sr. Mary’s County, Mp. 

essrs. Johnson: Mi hee ee” 
The Machine pd wines of you for the harvest of 1854, 
has given me entire satisfaction. gotten out my 
entire crop for 1854 and_ 1855, it is in as good order now for 
1856 as when I first used it, and I recommend to all who 
wish to purchase for 1856, to call and see ham & 
Johnson’s pe Horse Power and Thrasher—for dura- 
bility and lightness draft, I don’t think its equal can be 


found. remain yours, respectfull 
you's "ROBERT FORD. 


Lronarptown, April 15th, 1856. 

GeyrLemen :—I have used your Im ed Horse Power 
and Thrasher, and take great pleasure in bearing testimony 
to their. entire efficiency. Ihave used two other Horse 
Powers and ers, and in my judgment, yours is 
greatly superior to either of them, or indeed to any I have 
seen in use. The Horse Power is of lighter draft, and less 
liable to get out of order than any I have seen, and in my 
opinion, eminently suited to the wants of the ar 
ers, both on accouut of its efficiency and durab — 
Many of my neighbors have thrown aside Mi 
and adopted — since it has been introduced into our 
“er Wishing —s m. asure of success. 

am, very respectfully, your obedient serva 
JaMES T. BLACK: NE. 
NorTHumBeRLAND County, Va., July 2d, 1856. 

GentLemen :—The Machine I purchased of you in July 
1855, has given me entire satisfaction. Having gotten out 
my entire of wheat with it last year, am to 
say, that for cheapness, durability and the great rapidity 
and facility with which it gets out grain with the least 
sible power, can be recommended as _ being equal to if not 
su to any oo of the same beret ng use. 

ours, very respect 
JOHN D. BETTS, 
: Sr. Mary’s Co., Mp., May Ist, 1856. 
Messrs, Cottingham and Johnson : 

GENTLEMEN :—In answer to your letter concerning your 
improved Horse-Power and Thrasher, I must say that 7 
— them to ong, othes which I have used or seen ° 

he Power and Thrasher which I bought of you about 
three years ago have worked well, and worn well, 
easy draft to the horses. 

Very respectfully yours, JOHN F. DENT. 
Noagtuumsestamp Co.. Va., April 18th, 1856. 

Genriemen :—I take pleasure in saying that the Horse- 
Power and Thrasher I purchased of you any I 
know of, having used and seen several other kinds. 
And for easiness of draft and durability, I will not hesitate 
to say, that it is superior to any I have ever seen—more 
es lly the Horse-Po hough the Thrasher is 
equal to any other ms in my opinion, having used one 


for several years. ours very By 


Lronarptown, St. Many’s Co., May Ist, 1856. 
Dean Strs:—The machine which | of you 
in 1853, has proved a most excellent one. I am fully con- 
vinced that no better Horse-Power and Thrasher has been 
used in my rection of the State; nor can I think that there 
can be in use any that are superior to it anywhere—the 
lightness of draft to the horses is one of its recommenda- 
tions. I confident that all who use your Power and 
Thrasher —— o wa yene customers. 
: ully yours, 
einer B. G. HARRIS. 
Manufacturers of Agricult al Machin ond fieoe, 
o ural Mac’ an 
And dealers in’ Seeds, 


|A VALUABLE VIRGINIA FARM FUR SALE, | 


containing seven hundred and fifty (750) lying» 
in the county of Middlesex, Va., 4 miles an Ur . 
being a r steamboat pa err Bente Baltimore an 
Fredericks . There isabout four hundred acres of the” 
said farm in timber, consisting of pine, oak, hickory, &c., 
which is not more than half of a mile from navigable’ 
water, for lighters. ‘The above farm lies between the 
rongs of the Grange ‘Creek, about two miles from the ‘ 
ppahannock River ; the said creek is navigable for ves- 
sels of light draught, to the junction. Along the shores of 
the said creek, oysters of the best quality have, and can be 
raised in a short time, by planting them from the rocks at 
the mouth of said creek, where there is an abundance, 
The creek and river shores abo in fish. The cleared 
land produces the various staples of this region, as well as 
any of the surrounding farms on the river. The improve-- ” 
ments consist of three large brick buildings, used: as. » 
| dwellings and kitchen, with a new barn, stable, &. es 
i tpi tom apply to the began ee lity 7 wy 
sell the above valuable y on very accommodatin 
terms. Rok TB. SEWARD. 


2 RR 


z. 


Urbana, do., do. 


A VALUABLE FARM 
N THE COUNTY OF MATTHEWS, V1. FOR SALE. 


to move my ni Sou 
beautifully ted and desirable estate og and on 
terms to suit purchasers. Seaford contains 550 





fence, and recently limed. The build are all new and 
in good order. Supply of water plentiful, and 
ford is 


failing 5) situated on an arm, and within 
sight “of the Chesa : 


ke, with a fine — shore, and a 

Gost abundance e variety of near at hand. 
essels loading with 
The Norft 


m, lie within 100 yards of the 
. lo. 
eir wharf, within 3 miles of the farm, 5 times a week. 
wishing 





HE subscriber having 
S ST -of coupptying, und beving 
, an 
: soaks Kisteetian veneee 
_ valuabl 
os machines, he is ready to 
supply all orders at the 
9 Shortest notice. 
Those machinesare with- 
; out a parallel for " 
labo being also very strong and Sorel They 
r saving, urable. e 
spread lime, guano, super-phosphate of lime, ashes, &c., in 
=—3 desired amount to the acre, with the test accuracy 
= speed. Any common hand can te and manage 
em. 


IMPROVED LIME AND GUANO SOWER, 







Casu Paice at Suops. 
No. 1, Combined Lime and Guano Sower, 534 ft. wide, $75 
No, 2, Lime and Ash Spreader, 6 ft. wide, 7% 
Guano Sower, 5 feet wide, (one horse,) 40 
wale be « (two horse.) 1 60 
‘The Guano Sowers will alsosow quantities of lime, 
ashes, py we or any fertilizer, dry and pulvera- 


ble, from 1 els to 30 hels to the acre. Either 
Lime Spreader will sow ashes, &c. 

Testimonials can be had by zageing any of the fol- 
lowing » who have machines in use: 

Morris: , Pa.; Andrew Stewart, Pen- 
— (o. Pa.; 8. C. Williamson, Caln, P. 
O., Chester Co., Pa.; Wm, 0. Hoffman and Lewis G. Kemp, 


Frederick City, Md. 
OG A all Morris & Co., Philadelphia; R. 
Sinclair, Jr. & Co., Baltimore. 
oG-All orders will be met with 


comm or 
mpt attention, by addressing LEWIS COOPE 
PespLet iis Christiana P. O., Lancaster ‘‘o. Pa. 





Reaping and Mowing Machines. 
ANNY’S Celebrated Soares ae Mower—ALLEN’S 
Do.— ATKIN’S SELF-RAKING Do,— RAY’S A- 
MERICAN Do. For sale by. ; 
RICE & NORRIS, 


ml 46 & 48 Light street, Baltimore. 





No. 150 Pratt street wharf, Baltimore, Md. 


may 1-4t 


HE subscriber offers for sale a valuable tract-ofland |“ | 


My address is, Church View, Middlesex mens Foust 4 
le 

| I will sell this of 

of which 10 dghte, well éncleaed ath L hiew chestnut s® 


from never..4 


and Baltimore Steamers run to, 


TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. t 
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; BEAST, Vern 8 ; ACK, ATLANTA STEAM FLOURING MILLS. 
tiful, ears old, _ wp leg per dg og : we undersi » wishing to devote his entire atten- 
voyage; 1 Jack; 2 years old, ¥ P tion to tural Horticulturai pursuits, of- 
without fault; 4 Jacks, 1X to 3 years old, | fers the above named valuable at private sale. 

‘ each, ddle size, without fault; { It is situated on the Georgia » near the centre of 
Jack, 2% years old, $800, strong without fault; 1 Jack the city of Atlanta, on a four acre Lot, with a side track from 
2 years 0 600, very high and beautiful. These are all | the Georgia Railroad. 

sted. animals fram Spain, during the past | 6. "ccusalatng ae ran of 44 foot torn, wlth tie Donal. 
month, and me Sunred of che rol spiiaireerencenneitiel site Bolters, and Machinery after the most approved model 


Baltimore at the above prices. Appl 
J. M. FREDSLUG, Charleston, 8. C., 
Or to Editors of American Farmer. 


YOUNG HEROD. 

HIS favorite and beautiful STAL- 

LION will receive a few Mares on- 

ly this season, on the farm of his owner, 

on WASHINGTON aria, / He, 10 4 

stone, commenci: st. i ‘u- 

ly lst, on MONDAYS oni SAtUR, 

DAYS. Wilbhave no other stands. Terms, $10 a season, 
CASH. ° . H. EVANS. 

P. S.—Pasture for Mares will be furnished when re- 
quired. apl-3t 


ULT’S ENGLISH GARDEN SEEDS. 
We are now receiving our supply of 
the following SEEDS, viz: White, red and 
yellow Sugar and Mangel Wurtzel Beets; 
white Bel and Altingham Carrots, large 
p; Ault’s improved Swede or Ruta Baga 
; Dale’s yellow Hybrid and white Globe Turnips, 
with all other Seeds in our line, all of which are of the 
same 8 ior quality as those sold by us last and former 
years. Those in want will do well to give usacall. For 
sale wholesale and retail by 
SAMUEL AULT & SON, 
corner of Calvert and Water sts., Baltimore, Md. 
N. B. Orders by mail (with money) pomp ee to. 
june 1- 



















swe 
Turni 





IERUVIAN GUANO at lowest cash market price. 
P COLOMBIAN GUANO, containing portions 
of neutral FuosrHats or Lime and free Puospuoric Acip, 
in bags of 160'Ibs. each. 

SU. PHOSPHATE OF LIME in bags of 160 lbs. each, 
or in barrels as preferred. 

Alen celebrated REAPING and MOWING MA- 
Cc 


HI that cannot clog. 

Every description of PLOWS and AGRICULTURAL 
and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

s A full assortment of the choicest FIELD and GARDEN 


189 and 191 Water street, N. Y. 
New York, June Ist, 1856. 


TOCK FOR SALE.—A young Alderney Bull, | 

year old, price $75; 1 do. 8 months old, $50; 2% 
Devon Bulls, of Eclipse breed, well marked, | year old, $25 
each ; 1 full bred Devon Bull, (one of the finest in the 
State,) 8 years old in November, $75; a beautiful Devon 
Cow, 5 years old next Fall, $100; a heifer Calf, out of this 
Cow, 4% Devon, 4 Ayrshire, 7 months old, a very fine 
animal, $35. Apply at this office. ie 1-1t 


ANTED.—A man qualified to manage a small farm 

wnd garden, with a wife to attend a milk dairy of 

10 or 12 cows, with a little help—but littie butter is made, 

the milk dairy being the pr atte object. To suitable 

persons, liberal compensation be given. Appl 7 - 
office. ie im 











SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


PREPARED FROM FORMULA, 


BY DR. JAMES HIGGINS, 


State Agricultural Chemist of Maryland, 
Expressly for B. M. RHODES, 
141 W. Pratt street, Baltimore. 
_ 8G Put up in bags, 150 Ibs. each, $42,50 per ton. 6} 
Je-ty 





qlee bushels coarse, at 25 cents per bushel; 

io Sanh cs et 

‘wo e cents per Pas 
y bushels. Ja 


und alum, in bags of 
for sale in lots of not less 
N. E. BERRY. 


of the Oswego Mills, New York. 
200 barrels of Flour and 300 bushels of Corn Meal can be 
The Engin rita buil 
e, of 125 horse power t Otis Tufts, of 
is superior in calor Hotere Be and Baise to any En- 
gine of its size in the Southern States. 

The situation of Atlanta, at the termini of four Railroads, 
affords facilities for the tet of and the shi 
ment of Flour not presented by another place in the South- 
ern 5 
The selling Wheat crop on this line of Railroads, will 
this season, probably exceed two millions of bushels. 

The deman@ for Flour at the Sea board for shipment to 
the West Indies and Rio, is rapidly increasing ; the home 
demand of Atlanta consumes all the Bran ‘and Shorts, 

By the erection of an additional building, to be used for 


a-Machine Shop, Distillery, Woolen Factory, &c , the en- 
could be run to t advantage—for the former by 
, and the Flouring Mill by night. 


api , desiring to invest in money-making business, 
in one of the most flourishing, growing cities of the Em- 
pire State of the South, are requested to visit the-locality 
and examine for themselves, or address 
june 1-It R. PETERS, Atlanta, Geo. 


GUANO! GUANO!! GUANO!!! 
E have in store the largest assortment of guano to be 
found in this market, we name 
No. 1 & 2 “Manipulated”’ Guano, very superior. 
No.1 “Peruvian” do.” 7 
No. | “African” to 
0. 


No. 1&2 “Fish” 
No. 1 “Venezualian” do. 
“A A” “A”? “BR” “CO” & “~P? “Mexican” Guano. 
All of which we will sell in lots of 1 to 500 tons at the 
lowest rates. 
J. J.& F, TURNER 
42 Pratt street, Balt. 


HARDWARE. 

ed would most respectfully call the at- 
tention of Farmers and others, to his stock of HARD- 
WARE, such as Locks, Hinges, Shovels. Hoes, Scythes, 
Guns, Saws, Cutlery, Nails, Axes, &c. all of which he is 
prepared to sell on the most reasonable terms, and would 
Pall the attention of those particularly, who contemplate 
building, before purchasing elsewhere. 

. M. BOSLEY, 
No. 4 Light Street Wharf, 

4 Doors South of Pratt Street. 





mayl-tf 





ane undersi 


mayl-ly 


DRILLS ! GRAIN DRILLS !! 


aS & HUFFMAN’S DRILL, the most com- 
plete ofall Drills! Will dri!l all kinds of grain and 
drop corn! Alsoan attachment, to Darzi or Sow broad- 
cast, GUANO, LIME, ASHES, &c.  Pennock’s Drill with 
or without Guano attachment. For sale by 

RICE & NOR 
46 & 48 Light street, Baltimore, Md. 





ml 





SUPERIOR DEVON CATTLE. 
ae subscriber can supply Devon Cat- 
tle of the best blood, and of all ages. 
His stock has been obtained from the most 
reliable sources, and bred with the greatest 


care. 
Applications may be made to JNO. G. TURPIN, Esq., 
loverdale, Chesterfield Co. Va., or to the subseriber at 
Rockville, Montgomery —,- d. 
feb l-ly THOS. W. STONESTREET. 


' OREGON PEAS.—For sale a small lot of Oregon 
Peas, last season’s growth, at 25 cents per pint. Apply at 
this office. * 1lt 








than twent 
je 1-6m 


No. 8 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore. 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 
HUSSE Y's 


MOWING AND REAPING 


MACHINE, 


UT in successful operation in 1833, the inal t 

and model after which all A ea Peaduigonety Ld 
have been made. The different modifications, under dif- 
ferent names, have not changed the principle of the dis- 


‘Thiz was.the first successfal rpaper ever made. - 
tinned to be the only reaping and mowing machine in the 
wor. v uy 
tor fare any pra jue, up 


1) 
‘lei 





with the above ll 
and Reaper hind, delivery, 
per, “ 77 105 00 
Front wheels, 00 
* Small size wheels. 15 00 
OBED HUSSEY, 
jel Factory, East Av., between Eden & Spring Sts. 
COTSWOLD LAMBS. 
HE SUBSCRIBER has for sale, 
Ewe-Lambs, from stock imported, and by 
an imported Buck, one of the finest ever impor- 
bonny v9 ted, and oe Boe nee y ie ee 
Eyeiene State Shows. 
Also 2 lis and 1 Devon Helfer from 
een ae ee 
THOS. HUGHLETT, 
jan 1-5t* Ingleside, Trappe P. O., Talbot Co. Md. 
DEVON BULLS AND HOGS—FOR SALE. 
~ bred Devon Bull ype 
an 
ing’s Calves, and besatifal animals. 
ree and Russian Boars, 7 months, 
each; one Vhester and Chester 





Buck and 





, both two years, $30 each; and a lot of Boar and Sow T 


Patterson | | 





Pigs, each. 
pply to the Editors American Farmer. june 1-2° 


PROCRESSIVE FAR 


S our rule isto make all r 
January or July number, now is a suita im 
those wishing to commence with our next issue, to 
scribe. The subjects treated of, will be found to ¢o 
farming community. r 
concluded “on the application of 0, and its pi 
and ulterior effects upon the soil,” by Dr. A. A. Hay, 
Boston, is un vege in one of the most able cont 
tions ever made to American agricultural literature, 
aim is to make the journal, new, useful entertait 
Each number has thirty-two cctavo nexcepti¢ 
in its t rance is illust 


phical appearance, ted | 
four or six engravings of improved implements or, 
editorial department is under the control of } 


with the present yolume. 


Five 


j ple the ee gratis 
the oles 





A WHITE HALL COLT FOR SALE. . 
OR SALE the beautifu! White E 
Stallion ’ 


THE JUNE NO. 
Valley Ag. Soc. in Vi 
A Visit to B bes 
Peruvian Guano 


urope, 
A hint about > 
2 Re Ate 
Ag. in the West, 37 
Pea me 374, 
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Colombian Guano, 7 
An 1. t, 371 
State F for 1856, & 
Ky. Ag. Sisto Be 
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THE WHEAT CROP. 


«The Cincinnati Price Current furnishes the fol- 
lowing table giving the crop of wheat for 1850, as 
furnished by the census report, and its own estimate 
of the crop for the present year : 





1850. 1855. 

Ohio, bushels, 14,487,000 16,000,000 
Pennsylvania, 15,367,000 18,000,000 
Virginia, 11,212,000 12,000,000 
New York, 13,121,000 15,000,000 
Alabama, 294,000 500,000 
Illinois, 9,414,000 13,000,000 
Indiana, 6,214,000 10,000,000 
Iowa, 1,530,000 2,500,000 
Kentucky, 2,142,000 3,000,000 
Maryland, 4,494,000 4,000,000 
Michigan, 4,925,000 6,000,000 
Missouri, 2,981,000 4,000,000 
Tennessee, 1,619,000 3,500,000 
Wisconsin, 4,286,000 7,000,000 

Totals, 92,986,000 114,500,000 


If the Price Current’s estimate is anything near 
a true one the crop for the present year is short. 
The crop of 1849, given by the census of 1850, was 
confessedly a short one inall parts of the country, and 
an increase on it of 22,000,000 of bushels, which is 
all the estimate allows, would not be equal to the in- 
crease of the population of the country since that period.”” 

We copy the above, and have reason to believe 
that it is as fair an estimate of the crop of wheat 
as can, at this time, be made, judging from the re- 
ports we find in the papers, in the various sections 
of the country. Now let it be borne in mind, as 
remarked above, that the year 1849 was an unusu- 
ally disastrous year for the wheat, and as the in- 
crease of the consumers of breadstuffs, by immigra- 
tion, has been unprecedentedly large within that 
period, it must be evident that the increase this 
year, above indicated, will not be more than suffi- 
cient to make the quantity equal, in fact, to that 
of 1849—and when it is also remembered that the 
surplus of former years is almost entirely exhaust- 
ed, in this country as well as in Europe, and that 
the drain upon the agricultural districts for the ser- 
vice of the war, is now likely to be of long continu- 
ance, and is thus making consumers out of the pro- 
ducing classes, it is but reasonable to suppose that 
the price of wheat, tho’ it may be temporarily de- 
pressed from various causes at this season, must 
again rally, and maintain a price approximating 
that at which it has rated for months past. 

We also copy the following, from the Cincinnati 
Columbian of the 29th June—It has a candid and 
fair appearance, and is worthy of the attention of 
all who are searching for the truth on this import- 
ant subject : 

‘* We have watched with much interest the con- 
dition of the crops and the probable effects to be 
expected from the coming harvest. We have now 
information from all parts of the country and can 
form a pretty correct estimate of what the wheat 
crop is likely to be. Two facts may be regarded 


as fixed ; that the growth of the wheat crop has 
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{| Aveusr, 


| States the breadth of ground sown is not as much 


as usual. These two facts must be taken as coun- 
terbalancing one another—the result will probably 
be a full average crop. We see that many persons 
expect more than this, and are looking out for an 
enormous wheat crop. Such expectations will 
hardly be realized. 

Most persons have not considered where the 
great localities of wheat are, and what is the rela- 
tive proporticn of the several States. We hear, 
for example, that the wheat in Georgia is admira- 
ble, and that the fields of Illinois are teeming. But 
it must be recollected that Georgia produces ve 
little wheat, and Illinois only about half as math 
as Ohio. The great wheat States are Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. If there be an ave 
crop, then these three States will produce about 
the following amounts : 

Ohio 
Pennsylvania, 
Virginia 


22,000,000 bushels. 
17,000,000 ** 
14,000,000 * 
53,000,000 

Now this is nearly half the entire crop of the 
United States. If, then, there be a serious falling 
off in these States, it is obvious that most abundant 
crops in the Southern States will scarcely make it 
up. Now in Virginia and Pennsylvania, the crop 
is not more than an average one, and in Ohio the 
breadth of ground sown is rather less than usual. 
Surveying the whole field we come to the conclu- 
sion that there will be an average crop ; but hard- 
ly more. 

Oats will be most abundant. 
the best crop of the season. 

Corn cannot be judged of at this time. It de- 
pends upon the weather of July and August. It is 
not probable that we shall have such a drouth as 
last year. 

Potatoes are most abundant, and it is probably 
the best season for that article that we have known 
for many years. 

Notwithstanding there will be enough and to 
spare, we think the effect on the market price 
somewhat exaggerated. There are other things 
than the abundance of a single crop to be taken in- 
to view which affect the market price of articles. 
In this case there are two facts especially to be 
taken into view. 

First, there is a vacuum in the country, as to all 
grain. Exportations of wheat and flour to Europe 
ceased long since. The enormous price of these 
articles this spring proves there was a deficiency 
in the supply. This vacuum must be filled up. 
The great cities must be fully supplied before the 
price can fall to a low point. Secondly, there is 
also another regulator of price, viz., the foreign 
demand. War is now raging in Europe, and one 
of the greatest wheat districts—that around the 
Black Sea—will not furnish its usual surplus. The 
price in Europe is not likely to fall materially. 
For several months the Liverpool price of Ohio 
flour has been 42 shillings per barrel, or about $10. 
40. Between Cincinnati and Liverpool the cost of 
freight and commission cannot be far from $2. 
Flour, therefore, will fall below $8 per barrel only 
as it falls in Liverpool. The price of corn will, 
of course, be kept up till near the harvest of the 
new crop. 

There is another element of the wheat and flour 


Aggregate, 


It is on the whole 





been remarkably good, and that in the large wheat 


market which is not considered as much as it 
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be. It is constantly taken for granted that 
this country can raise a great surplus of 
therefore it does. 
Three or four States, such as Virginia, 
ilinois, and Wisconsin, have raised large sur- 
: but the United States, in the best of sea- 
nise but a comparatively small surplus. 










States, such as those of New England and | 


h, raise but small quantities, and buy of the 
More than a million of barrels of Western 
consumed in New England. In the larg- 
93 we have had, not more than twenty 
1. could be spared to go out of the country. 
nse emigration to this country onnually 
acrop they do not raise. Then, when 
ps fall short, we find in one or two years 
i state of things as we have just passed 
a positive deficiency of grain. The 
jul supply of the minor grains and vegetables 
is year add greatly to the general abundance 
re a strong tendency to diminish prices. 
r is another point of view in which even 
crops will have an immensely beneficial 
ad that is on the general business of the 


CULTURAL DIVISION OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 
Bim Fly.—According to the account of 
ward Tilghman, of Queen Anne county, 
ind, says Mr. Glover, the eggs of the Hes- 
is, (accidomyia destructor,) very destructive to 
,are deposited in October, in the longitudi- 
ities between little ridges of the blade, from 
in about fifteen days, very small worms or 
pisappear. It is properly a small, two-wing- 
tt, which lays its eggs in winter or fall, when 
hin has sprouted and begins to show leaves. 
make way down the blades with considerable 
ty until hidden between them and the stems 
plant. The number ona single leaf is often 
yor thirty, and sometimes greater. The eggs 
ntremely minute, and of a pale-red color; 
the weather prove favorable, they will hatch 
rdays. The maggots when they first come 
i their shells, are also of a pale-red color. 
with they crawl down the leaves and work 
yay between them and the main stalk, pass- 


they remain, a little below the surface of 


Having thus fixed themselves upon the 
they become stationary, and never move 
jite place before their transformations are 
kted. They do not eat the stalk, neither do 
netrate within it, but lie lenghthwise on 
face, and are wholly nourished by the sap. 
increase in size, and grow plump and-firm, 
ecome imbedded in the side of the stem by the 
ire of their bodies upon the growing plant. One 


two or three are fixed in this manner around 
m they weaken and impoverish it, and cause 
hll down or wither and die. They usually 
to their full size in five or six weeks, and 
heasure about three-twentieths of an inch in 
. After escaping from the pupa state the 
if the Hessian fly measures about the tenth 
inch in length ; the head, antennz, and tho- 
fe black, the hind body tawny, more or less 
marked with black on each wing, and cloth- 
hin grayish hairs. The legs are pale-red 





This happens not tobea | 


wnwards till they come to a joint, just above | 


ound, with the head towards the root of the | 


tthus placed seldom destroys the plant ; but | 
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| or brownish, and the feet black. The maggots are 
generally transformed to flies in autumn. 

The Hessian fly is subject to the attacks of several 
| parasitic insects, which serve more or less to lessen 

their numbers, the chief of which is the ceraphron 
| destroyer, of (say) a shining black four-winged 
| fly, about one-tenth of an inch in length. 

Mr. Herrick recommends that the stouter varie- 
ties of wheat should be chosen, and the ground 
kept in good condition. If all wheat is sown late, 
some of the eggs will be avoided, but the risk of 
winter-killng will be incurred. Burning the stub- 
ble immediately after harvest, and then ploughing 
and harrowing the land is also highly recommend- 
ed. Steeping the grain and rolling it in air-slacked 
lime or plaster, as promoting a rapid and vigorous 
growth, would also be beneficial. 


THE CHARLES COUNTY AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. 

Ata quarterly meeting of this Society, held on 
the 10th June, the Treasurer made a statement, 
showing a small deficiency in the finances to meet 
expenses of the past year. There was due, how- 
ever, for subscriptions from members whom he had 
not been able to see an amount more than sufficient 
to pay off the whole indebtedness of the Society. 

The President called for reports from the several 
Select Committees, appointed in July last. None 
submitted ; and various excuses offered by members 
of the committees present. 

Dr. F. R. Witts offered the resolutions which 
here follow: 

Resolved, That we, the Agriculturists of Charles 
county, believe that it is high time a Convention 
was called of Agriculturists throughout the State, 
to lay down their platform, as their interest is ut- 
terly disregarded : as Agriculturists, we object to 
the doctrine of free trade for Agriculturists and pro- 
tection for other interests. 

Resolved, That we recommend to our fellow- 
countymen, Agricu:turists, to meet in mass meeting 
at our court house, and appoint delegates to a Ge- 
neral Convention, to assemble at such place and 
| time a3 may seem in the judgment of the Conven- 
tion most suitable to forward their interests, 

Resolved, That we recommend a convention 
throughout the State and the States generally, to 
co-operate with us, and to unite to take the right 
and true ground—ground on which we must stand 
if we are not to be the hewers of Wood or drawers 
of water. 
| Resolved, That we as Agriculturists object and 
| are opposed to the weighing of corn in our adjacent 
| markets, to wit, Baltimore and the District ; and 
fucther we recommend that we petition the next 
| General Assembly to repeal the law regulating the 
| weighing of wheat, (or weigh all the wheat of the 
| cargoes,) as we have many good and sufficient rea- 
| sons to know that injustice has been done us, so 
that we may be put on a footing with the other class- 
es of our citizens, as we have not other articles 
purchased by us weighed to us, to wit, salt, grass 
seeds, &c. 

Dr. Francis Martuews called the attention of 
the Society to the following resolutions, which he 
offered and were referred to a committee, at the an- 
nual meeting held on the 3lst of October, 1849. — 
These resolutions having been read, Wm. Mar- 
tHEWws, Esq., moved that they, together with the a- 
bove series offered by Dr. Wits, be referred to a 
committee to be appointed by the Chair. The mo- 
tion was agreed to, and the Chair appointed Was. 
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Marruews, Esq., Dr. F. R. Witts, and F. BF. 


Borcess, Esq., said committee. 


1. Resolved, as the sense of this Society, that the | 
interest of the agricultural community require that | 
wheat be sold in the markets of this State by the 


running struck measure, as Indian corn, rye, and 
oats now are, and not by weightas at present. 

2. Thata preference ought to be given to all ves- 
sels freighting produce to market, that will carry 
our grain in bags, over these that only carry it in bulk 

3. That justice to the planting interest demands, 
that in all future appointments of Tobacco Inspec- 
tors to the State Tobacco Warehouses, that the Ex- 
ecutive confer such appointments to one inspector 
from each of the largest tobacco-growing counties. 

4. That the law requiring produce commission 
merchants to obtain a license before they can sell 
our produce, ought to be repealed, since it has mani- 
festly worked to the disadvantage and injury of the 
planting and farming interest of this State. 

5. That the State, and other Agricultural Soci- 


eties of this State be, and are hereby respectfully | 
invited to concur in the above resolutions, andco- | 


operate with this Society in furthering and promo- 
ting the objects of them. 

6. That the Senator and Delegates to the Gener- 
al Assembly from this county, be requested to exert 
their influence to obtain the repexl of the laws re- 


upon the Executive the propriety of the 3d. 

7. That a Committee, composed of two of its 
members learned in the law, and of three farmers 
and planters, be appointed by the Chair to draft 
the form ofa law embracing the objects of said 
Ist and 4th resolutions, and also to draw up a me- 


A CARD TO FARM 
TREGO’S 


Soluble Alkaline Phospha 
With Peruvian Guano, 


This uncqualled Fertilizing Compound as _ pre 
subscriber, by combining in proper proportions 
dissolved in Sulphurie Acid, with the Salts of A 
ash. Soda. Magnesia. &e., and best Peruvian G 
offered to Farmers and Planters as an article greatly 
Sertilizing power and durability to Peruvian Guano 
at 20 per cent. less price. In addition to the Peruy 
the dissolved Bones contain more Soluble Phosph 
average of Mineral Phosphates, or Mexican Guano 
the gelatine resulting from the solution of fresh 
phuric Acid, adding greatly to its value, as the gel 
cent.) forms Ammonia after it is applied to the soil, 
soluble and not volatile, the compound may be used 
dressing for grass, grain or vegetables in the Spring, 
porated with the soil in pu ting in or cultivating anye 
~~ up in barrels of 300 Ibs. each, and delivered fre 

altimore at the low — of $40 per ton; and the§ 
line Phosphates without the Peruvian Guano at 
Terms cash on delivery. 

Manufacturing Chemist, Office, at Factory, Hugi 

South side Basin, 
Agents for the sale of the abore—P. MALCOM & 6 
street, Bowly’s Wharf—J. J. & F. TURNER, @ 


&FNaseent and Soluble Phosphates of Potash, 


| Soda, Lime and Magnesia, with Peruvian 
| Silica, also, Sulphates and other salts that are 


! cropping 
“ So. ‘ub x 


munufactured by Wm. Trego, undert 
le Alkaline Phosphates.”’ 
The elements of this compound are the same thatl 
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| 
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2 . | years since. 
ferred to in the Ist and 4th resolutions, and to urge | h 


: he poor clay knoll upon which it 
as frequently excited the curiosity of passers on 
road, on account of its fertility in grass, after the mm 
and my attention has since been called to the fact, t 
tie prefer this grass to any other part of the field, ( 
luxuriant growth is generally neglected.) _Peruvi 
alone enables the farmer to crop severely and thus 
elements of fertility from his soil. This Compou 
in better condition after the most luxuriant crops of, 
grass. Contrary to usual custom, I mixed a similar{ 
with my Timothy seed and spread it as a top dre 


e 


mb F 


WILLIAM Ti 


morial upon the subject generally, to be presented | wheat, last September, after the wheat was hi 
to the consideration of the General Assembly. l~ seuied ian tae coat Ga and ti 

F. B. F. Burcess. Esq., moved that the Society | intend mixing not only the timothy, but also the whe 
proceed to the election of officers for the present | ¢?mPiNt Phone agineee. nnd eave Se cont of ne Se 
year. All the officers of the past year (except the i The Peru 
Jamented James Ferausson, Corresponding Secre- 





| expended in one sowing of the field. 
| Cannot be equally distributed even with the aid of 
| unless the hopper is frequently and completely ¢ 


tary, deceased,) were re-elected, unanimously.— | 


J.J. Huaues, Esq., was elected, unanimously, to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. 
Fergusson. 

Wn. Marruews, Esq., moved a vote of thanks 
to the officers for their faithful and efficient ser- 
vices during the past year—adopted. 
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ROVEMONT, 

FARM, in whole or in part, FOR SALE.—This beauti- 
ful and highly improved Farm, of 276 acres, 76 thickly 
wooded ; the MANSION spacious and modern; onan e- 
qually sloping mount, surrounded with a grove, and com- 
mandi 5a view of the city and bay. Two thousand bush- 
els of w 
timothy, with the growing corn and grass indicate the su- 
perior quality of the lands—150 to 160 acres, embracing all 
the improvements, orchards, with woodland sufficient, 
will be sold if required, forming a square, with the Mansion 
in the centre, overlooking every field. These lands have 
been steadily advancing in price, and are otfered greatly 
below the lands of equal distance from other cities, and 
even below lands in remote counties, notwithstanding their 
superior local advantages of proximity to Baltimore, rail- 
road and turnpike facilities for men of business, education- 
al institutions of celebrity, male and female; churches of 
various denominations, extensive society, a beautiful and 
healthy country, and a ready home market—all inevitably 
destined greatly to increase their value. The whole farm 
is considered to be in the finest order, and every field is 
well watered. It is seldon that so desirable a Farm is in 
the market, and the purchase of a much larger farm is the 
reason for offering it. Grovemont, distant from B. & O. R. 
R. depots—Ilchester 133, Relay House 3, Ellicott’s Mills 4, 
and Baltimore 9 to 10 miles. 

Termseasy. Apply to JAMES PIPER, on the premises, 

or by letter to Ilchester P. O., or to CHAS. MEDCALFE, 
Exchange Place, Baltimore. aul-lt 


A SUPERIOR ELKRIDGE | 


eat, the crop of this year, and the large yield of | 
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small lumps that accumulate at its bottom, but Mr. 
obviated this difficulty by passing the whole compo 
a mill producing a uniform powder, which I prono 
article put up in good order and at a reasonable pric 
Heréafter with regard to Guano and its compo 
barrel represented in the sample analysed by me Wi 
sed with my autograph by my agent who takes the 
STEWA 


D. 
July 23, 1855. Chemist of Md. State Agricult 


ND ORNAMENTAL T 
HE subscriber would call the 
x those who desire to purchase 
pee OKNAMENTAL TREES, to his 
which is very extensive and comple 
15,000 AprLE Treks, of the best 
30.000 Peach = from the 


FRUIT A 


cael 


os 


atest; 
20,000 Pear Trees, Dwarf and Standard—fine 
2,000 CHerry “ Dwarf and standard; 
5,000 Apricot Trees, strong and healthy ; 
Plums, Necharines, Almonds, Grapes, Quince: 
50,000 Silver-leaved Maple Seedlings, from | 
growth; 
50,000 Evergreen Trecs, of all varieties, fit fort 
60,000 Deciduous Ornamental Trees, fit for tran 
Hedge Plants, Osage Orange, Arbor Vitae, § 

The Ornamental Department, as well as the 
extensive. It consists of the most beautiful of 
and Evergreen Trees, both of native and fo 
No money nor labor has been spared to makeit 
as possible, and to procure such an assortment 
the taste and means of all. 

A trade-list for Nurserymen and Wholesale D 
be published by the Ist of August, and a ne 
the Descriptive Catalogue, by the middle of Au 
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Report of Analysis 
OF A SAMPLE OF 


SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


FOR 
B. M. RHODES, of Baltimore City. 


No. 29 EXCHANGE BUILDING. 
Baltimore, June 13th, 1855. 
The sample of *‘Super-Phosphate of Lime” was taken by 
the Chemists themselves, and represented a fair average 
ample of a lot, consisting of 200 bags at 150 lbs. It was 
yzed, and found to be composed as follows: 


Composition in Per Cent. 
Acid, (real, dry,) - - - - - 


LasoraTory or STATE CHEMIST, } 


- %.33 
ume, - >» 27.66 
Phosphoric Acid, - - - - - - - - - = 1878 
Animal Charcoal, - - - - - - - - - 3.00 
capable of producing of Ammonia, 0.2: 

Per Oxide of Iron, - aie & 
Sand,- - - - - «a 
Water, - - - - = 


Sulphuric 
e 


0.85 
2.77 
- 19.60 
100. 
The above constituents are united te each other in 
following manner: 
Stale of Combination. 
Acid Phosphate of Lime, - - - - - - - %.25 
containing of Lime,- - - - - - - 847 
“ ** Phosphoric Acid, - - 18.78 
Hydrated Sulphate of Lime, - - - - - - 58.20 
containing of Lime, - - - - - - 19.19 
“6 “ Sulphuric acid (real dry) 27.33 
“ “Water, - - - - - = 12.28 
Animal Charcoal, Per Oxide of Iron and Sand, 6.63 
Moisture, - - - - - - - + - = + = = 4,32 


100. 

The above article has been manufactured after a formula 
furnished by the State Chemist, and it is but due to state 
thatjthe directions have been followed by the manufacturer 
with such accuracy and correctness, as to place this article 
among the very best of its character. To prove;,this, it must 
teremembered that Super-Phosphate of Lime is made by the 
addition of Sulphuric Acid to common Phosphate of Lime, 
facombination of 53.8 per cent. of Lime, and 46.2 percent. of 
gaat Acid,) as contained in Bones, Mexican Guano, 
&c., by which means one part of its Lime is separated from 
it, forming with the added Sulphuric Acid, common Plas- 
ter of Paris, whilst the unaffected part of the Lime remains 
incombination with the entire quantity of Phosphoric Acid, 
thus forming a compound of Phosphoric Acid and Lime, 
which contains relatively more of Phosphoric Acid than 
the original Bone Earth applied. This new°compound is 
talled Bi-Phosphate of Lime; it ccnsists of 28.5 per cent. 
of Lime, and 71.5 per cent. of Phosphoric Acid, and as it is 
easily soluble in water, (contains Phosphoric Acid in a sol- 
uble form,) ‘the manufacturer’s principal point of view 
nust be directed to the addition of so much of Sulphuric 
Acid as to conver tthe whole of the insoluble common Bone 
—_ into Bi-Phosphate of Lime, leaving none of it unact- 

on. 

It will be geen from the above composition of this article 
that the quagtity of Sulphuric Acid added, was so much as 
to form with, one part of the Lime of the applied Bone 


Earth 58.80 per cent. of Plaster of Paris, in consequence of 


which there were formed, on the other side, 27.25 per cent. 
ofan Acid Phosphate of Lime, being composed of 8.47 parts 
of Lime, and 18.78 parts of Phosphoric Acid. This compo- 
tition shows at once the compound to be a mixture of: 
Bi-Phosphate of Lime (soluble) and Common Bone Earth. 
In per Cent. In per Cent. 
Lime, 7.00 28.5 1.47 53.8 
Phos. Acid, 17.56 71.5 12 46.2 
24.56 100. 2.69 100. 

Of the 18.78 per cent. of Phosphoric Acid that the above 
wticle contains, 17.56 per cent. have therefore entered into 
the composition of a Bi-Phospbate of Lime, (amounting to 
4.56 per cent.) which has thus been rendered soluble; 
Whilst but 1.22 per cent, of Phosphoric Acid has been left 
Mmacted on, and still remains as a constituent of Common 


Lime, 
Phos. Acid, 


the action of Sulphuric Acid, viz: 36.44 parts, only 2.69 
parts have therefore been left in their original condition, a 
result which agrees as closely with the desired theoretical 
results as can possibly be expected fiom the manufacture 
of such large quantities. Far frou: differing materially in 
the effect of a chemically pure article, the small quantity 
of unaltered Bone Earth it contains may rather act benefi- 
cially in some way, as it will protect the bags from being 
spoiled by an excess of Sulphuric Acid, which would happen 
in the reverse case. 

The superiority of Bi-Phosphate of Lime, as a manure, 
over Common Phosphate of Lime (Bone Earth, Mexican 
Guano, &c.) lies in its being easily soluble in water, in 
consequence of which it is capable of penetrating the soil 
intimately to which it is applied. But whilst penetratin 
the soil it meets every where with particles of Lime whic 
are present in, and uniformly diffused through, all cultiva- 
ted soi!s, and there re-constitutes with them the Common 
Bone Earth (by uniting again with that portion of Lime 
from which it was separated by means of Sulphuric Acid) 
in such a state of fineness and sub-division as cannot be ef- 
fected by simply applying Bone Earth or Mexican Guano, 
nor by any other mechanical means. This article, though 
applied in the form of Bi-Phosphate of Lime, yet neverthe- 
less acts as a manure in the form of invisible and uniformly 
diffused particles of Common Bone Earth. 

An application of 200 lbs. of the above article r acre, 
will furnish a sufficient quantity of Phosphoric Acid to meet 
the wants of any crop; but as the article does not contain any 
ammoniacal compounds, it will be advisable to apply also 
Peruvian Guano with it, at the rate of 70to 100 lbs. per acre, 
(according to the mechanical texture of the soil,) in order 
to give the crop a quick start. Each of them should, how- 
ever, be applied separately: the Super-Phosphate immedi- 
ately after having ploughed the soil, the Peruvian Guano 
any time afterwards, just before planting. 

‘This kind of manure is superior to all others on soils de- 
Jicient in Phosphoric Acid. 

VALUATION, 

If 2000 lbs. of raw Bones, containing 23.6 per cent, of 
Phosphoric Acid are worth $24, then 1 pound of Phosphoric 
Acid is worlh 5.1 cents. 

Again: if 100 lbs. of Sulphuric Acid, containing 56.26 Ibs. 
of real, dry Sulphuric Acid are worth $3, then one pound 
of real, dry Sulphuric Acid is worth 5.3 cents. 

The above Super-Phosphate contains in 2000 lbs. : 

376 lbs. of Phosphoric Acid, which at 5.1 cents 

are worth - - - - - - $19 18 
And 546 lbs. or real, dry Sulphuric Acid, which 

at 5.3cents are worth y - . «+ « = 


Total valuation of 2000Ibs.- - - - $4814 
The above represents the cost of materials for which they 
can be purchased by farmers who attempt to make the ar- 
ticle themselves, without any allowance for labor, bags, 


interest, &e. 
JAMES HIGGINS, 
State Agr. Chemist. 
CHARLES BICKELL, Th. D. 


The undersigned, in calling the attention of the Agricul- 
tural Community to the above Report and Analysis of the 
State Chemist desires to state that prior to his engaging ex- 
tensively in the sale of the Super-Phosphate, he distributed 
some 75 tons of the article in lots of 1 to 30 bags, amongst 
the farmers of the Southern States, and he is happy to state 
that all who have used it, testify to its at superiority 
over Peruvian Guano, having produced large crops of 
Wheat, and in many cases set the Clover, where the Guano 
sown alone by the side of the Phosphate, has failed to do 
so, (owing no doubt in a great measure to the extreme d 
season, it being well established that Peruvian Guano will 
not act unless exposed to moisture, or mixed with Phos- 
phate, say % Guano, % Phosphate.) These experiments 
naving proven so entirely successful, we have therefore 
made arrangements for its extensive manufacture, and with 
entire confidence can recommend it to the farmers of the 
Southern States, as the most CERTAIN, CHEAP and durable 
manure they can use for all crops. 

We are now prepared to furnish orders for Super-Phos- 
phate at a price much less than the farmer could procure 
the matcrials alone from which it is manufactured, as our 
facilities are such tnat we are enabled to manufacture the 
Super-Phosphate at a small cost, and are consequently able 
to sell a better article at less price than other manufacturers. 

PRICE—$42 50 ra ton of 2000 lbs., in bags 150 lbs. each. 

iG All orders should be addre: to 

B. M. RHODES, 
141 W. Pratt Street, ncar Light, Baltimore. 
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much smaller quantity is required for any crop, than of 
any other article of the same name, now to the Ag- 
ricultural Community. 


As the supply of Super-phosphate will be necessarily 
ritfeed it would be advisable for» all who wish to test its 


efficacy upon their crops the season, to send in 
their orders early, to prevent disappointment, 


GUANO AGENCY. 

PERUVIAN GUANO, No. 1 m ey atthe govern- 
ment lowest price, the ton of” Ibs., bored « either 
from ship, warehouse at the Point, or at 
town, on terms the most advantageous to 
sumers. ; 

MEXICAN GUANO, selected from cargoes, rich in 

PHOSPHATE OF LIME, manufectured expressly for 


™ PL tet ee 

Bo their < will be 

elthanaldhe gauss whest ot at 

gp 

, if possible, and light when 
B. M. RHODES. 


141 West Pratt 


augl 





- “Po the Agricultural Community. 


Dr. David Stewart : 

Dear. Stm:—I have examined the formul@for “Ammoni- 
ated Dissolved Bones,” which you kindly furnished me at 
our 


ay seery’ : it hove 
prov: I have 
ea oe Oe formula . As there 
at time so many articles offered to agricultural 
(eo ea te 

wo at 

value of the constitaage shoul 
as manufactured, thus giving the 
rs that the article is , and of as 
a character as represented. Waiting your reply to 

“ Tam yours, &c., 

Baltimore, July 10th; 1855. P. S. CHAPPELL, 


To Mr. P. S. Chappell: 
Dear Stz:+You are at liberty to use my formula for the 
of ““Ammoniated Dissolved Bones,” and I will 
aut! e my. egent to attach my autograph certificate to 
each parcel of thé compound that you make, and that is 
* represented in the sample anal y me. You will not 
consider this invidious when I assure that hereafter 
I wilF not le for the composition of any other 


above; other lots must 

— mene 4 vend 
ours Respectfully, 

7 Chemist of land 


Balt., 25th July, 1855. State Agricultural Society: * 


In compliance with the above, the subscriber is now man- 
ufacturing and offers for sale the 
AMMONTATED DISSOLVED BONES, 
poovared im accordance with the formula mentioned. Each 
of this compound as manufactured will be submitted to 
Dr. Stewart for analysis. 
the constituents and their mone 


our 
ac- 





for c 
er. 
D. STEWART, M. D. 


upon the credit 


, and his autograph certificate 

value to the 

farmer, accompany each or barrel, thereby secu- 

zing te the pushes 2 wate in the article and a guar- 

is saonviag value for the amount expended. 

In the next number of the American Farmer we shall pub- 

the analysis and report of Dr. Stewart in full. We 

are now prepared to furnish orders for this valuable Manure 
in any quantities at the following price : 

$40 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS. 


All orders should be addressed to 
P. S. CHAPPE 
‘ Chem 
augl Office 134 Lombard Bal 





Work for all, and Work that Pays! 


Read Miller, Orton & Mulligan’s 
*... ADVERTISEMENT, 


the several pack: are designated as [ 
depend Pcharscter 


. THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ypus Subscribers have recently added to their large and 





This is to certify that I purchased of Messrs. J. Montgo 


182, and : 
. | wheat this day, and I 


commend them to the public. 


Messrs. J. Montgomery & 
Iam more than pleased 
obtained yours in time on my last year’s th 
—— wheat, 
undred and fifty rs. 


All orders addressed to the undersigned, at Baltimore G 
ty (Md.) Post office, will be promptly attended to. 


No. 4 N. High street, between Hillen and Gay, 
aug 


viz :—Hickok’s superior and mest complete PorTasie Cr 
be Mux & on, works béautifully by hand, is capable 


pore the agency of Herring’s patent Champion Fire 
bBurgler proof 


buy one of Herring’s—call and see them. Pennock’s an 
other Grain Dritts, with and without Guano and see 
attachment. Good Seed Buckwheat on hand, best qualities 
Guano, Super 
Fee! 
fore received, we shall endeavor to merit a contin of 
the same. 
aul-tf 
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MONTGOMERY’S 


GREAT PREMIUM FAN. 
ONTGOMERY 
celebeated u 

Screen Rockawa 

WuHEat be is being s 

niversall. pted by tl 

Farmers Hi the South | 

South West, and has 

ceived First Premiw 

from nearly every Faira 

which it has been e 

bited. We subjoin t¢ 

following additional test 
monials : 

CENTREVILLE, Mp, 


































& Brother, one of their wheat fans, the 17th of Jul 
I consider it an excellent fan. It is now fanni 
it is as perfect as when I fir 

it, except the usual wear and tear. I would 
DANIEL NEWMAN, 


RocxFietp, Netson Co., July 23d, 1855, 












with your Rockaway Fan; had! 
and inferia 

could have saved one 
H. N. COLEMAN, Sr. 







the remnant) I 


OMERY & BRO., 


i 


J. MO: 


CIDER MILLS: SAFES!! DRILLS!!! 
general assortment of Agricultural Implements, &. 





barrels Cider per day, by two men. We 







AFE, those in want ofa good Safe, 


Phosphate Lime, &c., for sale on best terms 
very thankful for the 1 patronage herete 
RICE. & NORRIS, Agricultural Ware! 

No. 46 and 48 Light street, Baltimore. 


— agp 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 
: A 3 YEAR OLD BUCK, The sire.of 
t many fine lambs the last two seasais 
—BUCK LAMBS, got by the Buck of the Jom 
Webb stock, which took the first prize at the ht 

















Exhibition in Baltimore, and probably a few EWES, Fd 

SALE by the subscriber, whe voters ‘abril 

at the successive exhibitions in Baltimore, as sufficient 

testation of the superior and established quali: 
- TILGHMAN 


augl-3t 





the awards ofp 









of his stoc 
GO UGH. 
Ellenborough, near Easton, Ma. 

































Chilian Guano Fraud 
Corn and Cob 







Strictures, by Dr. Bickell, 46,52 
Delaware, 44 
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“Tribute to a fri 
To fatten fow: “2 


Guano, change ¥ 

Cattle Show o Ma. stale Ie 

one tation te 
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‘The Southern Planter and 

the wheat crop, 





CONTENTS OF THE AUGUST 
Meterologygfor farmers, by 

Lt. Ma 
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Analysis o and pine 
61) _ leaves, ; 
35) New varieties of Wheat. 
49 To ¢ nis, 
5 Fai los of eam 
50; Veterinary Teta : 
, Agricultural ies, 64. 
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Supplement to the Southern Planter, 


LIST OF PREMIUMS 


_ OFFERED AT THE 


THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


VIRGINIA 


STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


30rm akp 3iestT OcToseR anp Ist AND 2p Novae, 





RICHMOND : 
TRINTED BY THOMAS BAILIE, 
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THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


VIRGINIA STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





SCHEDULE OF PREMIUMS 
"Offered by the Virginia State Agricultural Society, for the Annual Meeting and 


Exhibition of 1855. 
BRANCIL I, BRANCH II, 
Premiums of First Grade of Experiments. First Grade of Premiums for Writlen- Communt- 
cations, 


1to5. For each of five best series of experi- 
ments, each series to include not less than 
eight different matters of trial, observation, 
measurement or correct estimate or compari- 
son of resu!ts, and each series to cover. not 
less than four acres of land—on any important 
and doubtful or disputed question or ques- 
tions of practical agriculture; and which ex- 
periments, by their. proper direction, variety, 
accuracy of performance, and the careful and 
full reports of procedure and results thereof, 
shall serve to furnish valuable instruction for 
practice on the several subjects investigated : 
for each series, whether on the same or on 
different subjects, apremiumof - — - $100 


Second Grade, 


6 to 15. For each of ten other next best series 
or single experiments, of similar character 
and merit with the above described, but falling 
short of the full requisitions for the foregoing, 
@ premium of = ie” ee ond! 6 2 


Third Grade, 


15 to 35. For each of twenty other accurate 
and instructive experiments, or series, on one 
general subject, ef merit and useful value, a 
premium of - - . - - . - 


Remarks, and Special Rules for Branch I. 


The superiority of merit or value of any two 
series of experiments, claiming the game or like 
premiums, will be decided in reference to the 
nearest approximation to the following conditions : 

1st. The comparative extent and completeness 
of the processes of experiment, and the apparent 
accuracy of the procedure, 

2d. .The clearness of the report. 

3d. The utility of the information so conveyed. 

Exact measurements of results always will add 
much value to reports of experiments, and should 
not be omitted whenever the case may reyuire 
such exactness. But in many other cases, esti- 
mates of comparative results, or peodacte, by thie 
eye, may serve, if sufficient fo 


10 





36 to 40; For each of the five best essays pr 
written communications, whether on the same 
or on different subjects of practical agricy!- 
ture, or on scientific agriculture, strictly and 
usefully applicable to practice, of high order 
of merit and utility for instructian—of not 
less than twenty pages of ordinary writing in 
length, and otherwise conforming to the re- 
quisitions of the general — on this ro gs 
apremiumof- - 


Second Grade, 


41 to 50. For each of ten of other and next 
best essays or written communications as above 
described, but which may be of less extension 
or otherwise falling short ‘of the requisitions 
for the higher offers, a premium of - . 


Third Grade, 


61 to 70. Por each of other twenty next hest 
instructive written communications of new 
facts in agriculture, a premium of - - 


$50 


$20 


210 


Remarks on, and Special Rules for, Branch 11. 
ESSAYS, AND UTHER WRITTEN COMMUNICATIONS. 


Essays and other written articles an practical 
subjects, must be founded mainly, and ov scien- 
tific subjects at. least partly, on the writer’s prac- 
tical experience and personal gbservation or inves- 
tigation; though portions of each may rest on 
other authorities, to be stated particularly or gene- 
rally, as required by the case. 

The award of superiority to any one writing 
over others on the same subject will be made in 
reference to its probable greater utility to agricul- 
tural improvement or profit, as well as to the 

ability with which the subject is treated. 

In matter designed to instruct or to guide prac- 
tical labors, clearness and fulness of detéils will 
be deemed a high claim to merit—and next con- 
ciseness. Nothing nécessary for instruction should 
be omitted, and nothing included ‘that can be 
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THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 





It was required by the former regulations, though 
not properly carried out by the committees of 
awards, and itis here repeated, that all written 
communications to the Society, received at any 
previous time and published by the order of the 
Executive Committee, and which have not been 
duly ‘considered; and denied premjums by the 
judges, shall be still held and considered as claim- 
ing, and in competition with any more recent wri- 
tings for premiums offered, and tor which any such 
writings may be snitable, and fyrther—even the 
previously published writings, which had been du- 
ly considered by the judges at the preceding Fair, 
and to which premiums were denieg, shall still be 
held ynder review and consideration, by the judges 
for the next year’s premiums, ngt to again be 
placed in competition, but for the purpose of being 
gompared as to degrees of merit wi the later wri- 
tings then under consideration and adjudication 
for premiums. 

ritten commynications to the Executive Com- 
mittee, sent in at any time, and even if published 
by order, previous tothe Fair, shall not thereby 
have impajred their claims to premiums at the 
next Fair. And all original essgys, or other writ- 
~ communjcations to the Society, which have 
n published by order of the Executive Com- 
ittee shall he deemed by the appropriate commit- 
of awards, as submitted to their judgment. The 
earlier such commupications are received by the 
Executive Committee and pyblished, if that be 
deemed r, the egrlier, and better service will 
they ler, gnd the more strictly may they be 
acrytinized, and their degrees of merit be estima- 
ted more correctly. , 

When 9 premium has been awarded at a previ- 
gus time toan essay,any other and later essay, or 
written 2 on that subject, to obtain a 
premium, must be either deemed to have impor- 
tant additiongl valye compgred to the former one 
so honored, or otherwise he very different in mat- 
ter, or manner of tregtment, as well as of a suifi- 
ciently high grder of merit. 

All written communications to which may be 
awarded —- will he pyblished in the Tran- 
sactions of the Socjety. And any others offered to 
compete for premiums, and not obtaining that 
honor, will be published y, like manner, jf deemed 
Worthy py the Executive Committee. 
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BRANCHE TT. 
BEST ENTIRE crops OF DIFFERENT EARMB. 


For the best prodyct aypraged to the acre, of 
each of the following crops, rajsed in 1854 or 1865, 
on a bona fide farm, and for an entire crop of the 
farm, according to jts usual pr designed rotat{on, 
the annexed premiyms : ~ — 


71. Best average product of Indian cgrn, $50 
72. Best paren product of Theat, -” - 650 
73. Best ayerage product of clover, - 80 
74. Best average product of tobacco, - 80 
75. Best average product of pats, - 380 


76. Best average product of peas, (South- 
ern or corn-field, either among corn or sepa- 
rate,) in grain or in green mannre, comparing 
each to each of like kind, -° - “- | - 
77. Best average product of rye, . - 
78. Best average product of barley, - 380 


8s 









And for entire crops, though not occupying an 
entire shift of the farm, or making one full mem- 
ber of the regular or designed rotation, but yet 
being a subject of large culture on a bona fide 
farm, a premium of $20 for the largest average 
production of all the following crops: 


80. Corn, not less than 75 bushels to the acre. 
8i. Wheat, not less than 30 bushels to the acre. 
82. Clover, not less than 2 tons of hay to the acre. 
83. Tobacco, not less than 100) pounds. 

ats. , 

. Rye. 

. Barley. 

. Southern peas, (ag above stated). 

. Cotton. 

. Sweet potatoes. 

. Irish potatoes. 

. Turnips. 

. Pumpkins. 

. Buckwheat. 

94. Hemp. 

95. Flax. 


Remarks on and Special Flules for Branch If, 


No crop will be deemed a subject of large cui- 
ture, or as having any claim for one of the latter 
stated premiums, unless it occupies at least one- 
fifteith part of all the arable land of 9 bona fide 
farm, whether large or small—and further, that it 
shall appear to the jydges, from the extent of cul- 
ture or otherwise that sych crop was cyltivated 
for its expected farming profit, and not especially 
aided by greater expenses incurred merely to ob- 
taing premium. — 

Crops, and other agricyltyral or horticpltura} 
products, must be the growth of the persons for 
whom, respectively, premiums may be claimed. 

Crops ef corn, tobacco, or any others gf which 
the amounts cznnot be usually gscertained in the 
year of their growth, or before the time for awar- 
ding premiums, are proper subjects for premiums 
if of the growth of the year previoys to the 
awards being made. 

Crops offered as largest products, myst have hag 
their amounts fixed with snfficient accuracy—and 
for the whole, if of grain, tobagco, or other mar- 
ket crops. But grass, roots, pr pther provender 
products, designed mainly for home consumption, 
and not suitable for being wholly measpred or 
weighed, may be estimated by the accurats meas- 
urement or weighing of the product of one or 
more average acres, or of a known proportion of 
the whole product. © : 


The testimony required will be the best that the 
nature of the case may admit, and such as will be 
sgtisfactory to the judges. 

BRANCH IV. 
HORSES. 
Thoroughbred. 


96. For tho best thoroughbred stallign, - $50 


97. Forthesecond best thorougbred stallion, 26 
98. For the best thoroughbred mare, - 20 
99, Forthe second best thoronghbred mare, 10 
100. For the best 3 year old colt or filly, - 16 


101. For the best 2 year old colt or filly, - 
Diora be be: old colt or fill 
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Quick Draught Horses. 

104. For the best stallion for quick draught, 

105. For the second best eam for asick 
draught, 

108. For the best brood mare for quick 
draught, - 

107. For the second best brood mare for 
quick draught, - 

108. For the best pair of ‘matched horses 
for quick draught, - 

109. For the second best pair of matched 
horses for quick draught, - 

110. For the best single harness hotsé, mare 
or gelding, - 

111. For the second best singlé harness 
horse, mare or gelding, - . 

112. For the best 3 year old colt or filly, - 

113. For the best 2 year old colt or filly, - 

tl4. For the best 1 year old colt or filly, - 

115. For the bést suckling colt, - - 


Heavy Draught Horses: 


116. For thé bést stallior for héavy draught, $50 


117. For the sécond best stallion for heavy 
draught, - 

118, For the best brood ‘mar for héavy 
4raught, 

119. For the second eit ‘brood maré for 
héavy draught, - 

120. For the best pair of ‘beavy draught’) 
horses, - , 
121. For the best team of héay y dranght 

horses, four or moré, - 

[To ‘be tested on thé fair grounds, accord- 
ing to such plan as may be préscribéd by thé 
committee. } 

122. For thé best 3 year ofd colt or filly, 

123. For the best 2 year old colt or filly, 

124. For the best 1 year old colt or filly, 

125. For the best suckling colt, - - 


; Saddle Horses, 

126. For the best stallion for thé saddle, 

127. For the second best was for thé’ 
saddle, - < 

128. ’ For the best. breed mare for the saddle, 

129. For the second bést brood mare for 
the saddle, - 

130. For the best sniadie horeé, mare ot 
gelding: - 

. For the best 3 year old colt or filly, 

182 For the best 2 year old colt or filly, 

133. For the best 1 yéar old colt or filly ; 

184. For the best suckling colt, - - 


MULES AND SACKS. 


185. For the’ best feck, - - = - 
136. For the 2nd best jack, - 
187. For the best jennet, - - 

138. For the 2nd Sest jénnet, - 

139. For the best pair of mules, to be owned 
and worked ? yéar precedig their exhibition;, 

140:: For the best team of mul¢s;4 or more, 


to be owned and workéd 1 yéur preceding their 


exhibition, - 

141, For the best rintlé éolt 3. years old, 
foaled in'Virginia, - 

142. For the best mulé ‘éolt 2 years old, 
foaled in Virginia, - 

143. For the best mule colt 1 year “6d, 
foaled in Virginia, - - - - 

144. For the’ best m = . 


$50 


16 
15 
10 

8 


$50 
25 
20 
10 


15 
15 
15 


_ 
as 


#50 
3 
#0 
30 

15 | 


15 


CATTLE. 


Short Horns or Durhams and Hercfords, three yearsold 


and upwards. 
145. For the best bull, - 
146. For thé 2nd best bull, 
147. For thé 3rd best bull, 
148. For the bést cow, - 
149. For thé 2nd best cow, 
150. For the 8rd best cow, 


years old. 

151. For thé best bull bétweén two dad chard 
yéars old, 

152. For thé ond best bull bétwoth | two and 
three years old, 

153. For the ard best bull between two and 
three yéars old, 

154. For thé’ bést bull between one and two 
years old; 

155. For the ond best bull pétween ‘ond and 
two years old, 

156. For the best heifer bétween éwo aud 


5 | three years old, 


157. For the 2nd best heifer. between two 
and thréé years old, 

158. For the best heifer bétinéén « one and 
two yéars old, 

159. For the 2d best heifer betwéen one and 
two years old, 


J¥cvons and Alderneys, obe4 thi'ce years old. 


160. For thé bést Devos! ue thréé years 
old. gud upwards, __- 
For the 2nd best "Davo on bull three 
years éld and upwards, = - 
162. For the 3rd_best Devon bail thrée 
years pees and upwards, 
or the bést Dévort tow thréd yéars 
old 1 end upwards, - 
4. For the 2d. best Dev on’ dow three 
years. old and upwards, 
166. For the 3rd. best “Devon ebiw three 
years Old and upwards, —- 
Aldérneys samé ‘prétdiums ais Devons. 
Devons and Alderneys, under three years old. 
166. For the best Dévon’ bill bétwéen tw6 
and thréé vears old, 
167. For the 2nd bést Bevo bill ‘bétwéén 
two #hd three years oid, 
168. For the 3rd best Devor bull between 
two éhd three years old 
169. For the best Dévon bull bétweén one 
and {wo years old, - -< 
170. For the Qnd best Devon bull between 
on¢ and two years old, 
171. For the best Devon heifer betwéen twé 
“— thrée years old, 
For the 2nd best Devon héifér bétweén 
mM... a three vears old, - 
173. For the best Devér heifer r Botién 0 oné 
and two, vears old, ° 
174. For the ‘ Qnd best Bevon heifér betws oen 
one and.two years old, —- 
Alderneys same prémiums as Dévons. 


Ayrshires and Holsteins, over three years old, 


$30 
16 
8 
30 
15 
8 


_| Short Hornsor Durhams and Hereférds; under three 
5 


16 
8 
5 


8 
sy 
16 

. 


s 
5 
15' 
8 
15 
ge 
15 
8 


175. For the best Ay nares sea three years 





10 


6ld, and jipwards, 
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177. For the 8rd best Ageshioe bull am 
years old and upwards, - 


DAIRY COWS, 


236. For the best cow forthe dairy - - $30 
ol t = Fp Ay reer cow three years 30| 237. For the second best cow for the dairy, 15 
179. For the 2nd best Ayrshire cow three Working Oxen. 
years old and upwards, - 16 F 
180. For the 3rd best Ayrshire cow three Pha Ld 9 nen pete * eames ae 80 
years old and upwards, =~ . 8} 239. For the 2nd best yoke of oxen over 
Holsteins same premiums as diniies four yearsold, - 16 
240. For the best yoke of oxen ‘under four 
Ayrshiresand Ho!stcins, under three years old. years old, - 30 
2H. Por the ond best, yoke of oxen under 
181. For the best Ayrshire bull between four years old, - a : - ‘a a 18 


two and three years old, 

182. For the 2nd best Ayrshire bull be- 
tween two and three years old, - 

183. For the 3rd_ best Ay rshire bull be- 
tween two and three years old, - - 

184. For the best Ayrshire heifer between 
two and three years old, 15 

135. For the 2nd best Ayrshire heifer be- 


tween two and three years old, - 8 
186. For the best Aguiipe bull between 

one and two years old, 15 
187. For the 2nd_ best Ayrshire bull be- 

tween one and two years old, 8 


188. For the best Ayrshire heifer between 


one and two years old, - 15 
189. For the 2nd best Ay vehive heifer be. 
tween one ani two years old, - - . 8 


Holsteins same premiums as Ayrshires. 


Natives or Grades. 


190. For the best bull three years old and 
upwards, - - - $30 
191. For the 2nd best bull. three years old 


and upwards, 15 
192. For the Srd_ best “pull ‘three yetes old 
and upwards, 8 
193. For the best bull between two and 
three years old, - ls 
194. For the 2nd best bull between two end 
three years old, - 8 
195. For the 3rd best bull betw een two and 
three years old, - b 
196. For the best bull between one and 
two years old, 15 
197. For the ond best ‘bull betw een one 0 and 
two years old, - - 8 


198. For the best cow three years old and 


upwards, 30 
199. For the 2d best | cow three years old 
and upwards, 15 


200. For the 3rd best. cow “three years old 
and upwards, 

201. For the best heifer between two and 
three years old, - 

202. For the "ond best heifer between two 
and three years old, - 

203. For the 8rd best heifer between two 
and three years old, - 

204. For the best heifer between one and 
two years old, 

205. For the ond best heifer between one 
and two years old, - - - - * 


Imported Stock. 


206 to 235. For the best imported Short Horns,| 
Herefords, and Devons, the same premiums as are 


8 


The oxen to be tested according to rules to be 
prescribed by the Execntive Committee. 


PAT STUCK. 
242. For the best pair of fat steers, - $30 
243. For the best fat cow, - - 1b 
244. For the best fat heifer, . - - 10 
245. For the best fat calf, 6 
246. For the best oo of fat sheep, 4 or 

more, 15 
247. For the best a of fat hogs, 10 or 

more, - - 25 


(The owner will ‘es vennhest to state the mode 


» | of fattening in all cases. ] 


SLAUGHTERED STOCK. 


218. For the best carcass of slaughtered 
beef, - 
249. For the best carcass of slanghtered 
sheep, - 4 
250. For the best carcass of slaughtered 


hogs, - . - - - - - - 10 
SHEEP. 
FINE WOOLS. 
Sazons and their Grades. 
261. For the best buck, - - - - $20 
252. For the second best buck, - - 10 
253. For the third be:t buck, . 5 
254. For the best on ath ewes, Gane or 
more, - - - 20 
258. For the second best pen of ewes, three 
or more, - 10 
256. For the third best oe of ewes, 8 or 
more, © - 5 
957. For the best pen 4 ewe lambs, 4 or 
more, - 5 
258. For the best pen of ram lambs, 4 or 
more, - 5 
259, For the best carcass of sutton of this 
breed, - - . - - ° = - 6 
Merinos and their Grades. 
260. For the best buck; - . - - $20 
261, For the second best buck, - - 10 
262. Forthe third best buck, - - - 65 
263. For the best pen of ewes, 3 or more, 20 
264. For the second best ya of om, 3 or 
more 10 


265. For the third best pen of ewes, 3 or 
more, - 

266. For the best pen of ewe lambs, 4 or 
more, - 

267. For the best pen of buck lambs, 4 or 





268. For the best onan of mutton of this 
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MIDDLE WOOLS. 303. a the best breeding sow over sini 
: years olc 20 
South Downs and their Grades... 304... For the. second best breeding sow over im 
269. For the best buck, - - -  - $20|two years old, 7 
270. For the second ' best buck, - + 10} 305, For the best sow not less than six 
271, For the third bestbuck, - . - | - 6/Mmonths and under eighteen mouths old, ; =. 15 
272. For the best pen of ewes, 3 ormore, 20] , 306. For the second best sow not less than 
273. For the second best pen of ewes, 8 or six months and under eighteen months old, - 8 
more ’ 10| » 807. For the best lot of pigs, not less than - 
O74. F two and under five months old, -  - 
aa -" the third best "r of on 8 or 5|. 808. For the second. best lob of pigs, not a 
1 F f la less than two and under five months old, - 1 
=e “4 te best pen mgr jambs, ‘= 6|_ The large breed includes Chester, Berkshire, 
276. For the best pen of buck lambs, 4 or Russia, Bedford, Woburn, Grazier, Duchess Coun- 


more, - - 5 
LONG WOOLS. 

277. For the best buck, -~ - - - 920 

278, For the second best buck, > - 10 

279. ior tue third best buck, - - - - 6 


280, For the best pen of ewes, 3 or more, - 20 
281. For the second dest = of omen, 3 or 


more, - -, 10 
* 282. For the third best pen of ewes, 3 or 

more, 5 
283. For the best pen - buck lambs, 4 or 

more, - 5 


2e4. For the best pen “of ewe lambs, 4 or 
more, i) 
[The long wooled breed include Bakewell, Cots- 
wold, Lincoln, Leicester, New Oxfordshire, and 
their grades.] - 


Cross Breeds. 

285. For the best buck, - - - - $20 
286. For the second best buck, - - 10 
287. For the third best buck, - - 5 
288. For the best a of ewes, areas or 

more, 20 
289. For the second best yen of oon, "three 

or more, 10 
290. For the third best - of ewes, “three 

or more, 5 


291. For the best pen of ewe lambs, four 


. or more, 5 


292. For the best ~~ « buck lambs, four 
or more, - 5 
This class of sheep are crosses s of the pure and 
tablished breeds. 


Foreign Sheep. 
293. For. the best imported buck of each 
of the above several breeds, 
294. For the second best ‘imported buck of 
each of the several breeds, - 
295. For the best imported ewe of each of 


ty, and their grades. 
Small Breed, 


Ms For the best. boar over two years old, $15 
For second best hoes over two Feary 
old, - 
311. For the best hep over one year a. 15 
312. For the second best -_— over one 


year old, - 8 
313. For the bess boar six munthe old, - 15 
314. For second best boar six months "old, 8 
816. For the best er sow over - 

yearsold, - 15 
316. For the seconil beat breeding SOW over 

two years old, 8 


317. For the best sow, not less than six 
months nor more than eighteen months old, 15 
318. For second best sow, not less than six 


months nor more than eighteen months old, 8 
319. For the best-iot of pigs, not ripet than 

two.and under-five months old, - 15 
320. For the second best lot of pigs; not 

less than two and under five months old, - 8 


The small breed. includes Neapolitan, Suffolk, 
Chinese, and their grades. 


ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS TO PREMIUM ANIMALS. 


821. For the best bull of three years old 
or _ of any breed on exhibition, - - $20 
Fer the best cow of any oes on ex- 
eS . 20 
323. For the best stallion of any breed on 
exhibition, - 
324. For the best brood mare of any breed 


20 
‘on exhibition, - 20 


826. For the best buck of any breed on 


exhibition, 10 


326. For ‘the best ewe of any breed on 


0| exhibition, - - - - - - - 10 


327. For the best boar “ any breed on 


0} exhibition, 10 


328. For the best breeding s sow of ong ‘breed 


the several breeds, ‘4 - ied. 20| on exhibition, - 10 
296. For the second best impor ewe of. ’ 
each of the several breeds, Soares. 
329. ‘For the best pair (male: and female) 


SWINE. 
Large Breed. 


297. For the best boar over two years old, "g20 
298. For second best bene over two yeara io 
old, - > 


299. For the best bear one year old, is = 15) 


800. For the second best boar one yearold, 8 
301. For the best boar over an. mente and: 
under one year old, 15; 





302. For the 2nd best boar: oun six : monthe 


of the most profitable reel of chickens, -. $10 
830. For second best. pair, (male, and fe- 

male) of the most. profitable breed of chickens, 7 
33t. For third best pair (male and female) 

of the most profituble breed: of.chickeps, - 5 
332. For the best pair of turkeys, » - + 6 
833. For the best pair of the most prot 

able breed of geese, - 5 
334. Eor the seegnd, best ook of the: moet 

retest breed of sarap h "704 i ae 3 
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836. For the second best pair of ducks bad 
the most profitable breed, = - 
837. For the best collection of poultry ex. 

hibited bd any one person 
. For second best collection of poultry 
exhibited by any one person, . 


Remarks and Special Rules for Branch IV. 

If a competitor claims anything or the score of 
the breed or purity of biood of an animal, he must 
submit the pedigree or other statement, in writing. 

Awards of superiority of animals should be given 
for their superior utility or profit for farnr purposes, 
or stated use in the offers of the premiums. Neither 
unusually large and useless size, nor excessive fat- 
ness of animals, (unless fattened for slarghter, and 
exhibited as such, ) will be deemed points of value 
or merit. No unprofitable animal will be a proper 
subject to receive a premium. 


BRANCH V. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.: 


Class I. 
Plows, Cultivators, Gc. 

For the best single plow, 

For the best shovel plow, - 
For the’ best sub-soil plow, 
For the’best new ground plow, 
For the best hill side’ plow, 
For the’ be’t cultivator for corty, 
For the’ best cultivator for tobacco, 
For the best cultivator for 2 —- 

347. For the best harrow, - 

348. For the best swingle bars of ‘novel 
construction and engeiies vue * Gass iv 
common use, ° 

Clexs iE, 
Drills and Broadcaséers. 

849. For the’ best broadcasting or  —_-,. 
machine for sowing grain and grass sééd - 

350. For the’ best wheat drill, 

351. For the best broarteasting machint, 
for sow!ng guano, 

852. For the’ best lime spreadet, = s 

358. For the’best corn planter, - - 

354. For the best seeil drill, - 

355. For the best attachment to drill for 
drilling guano, = - 

356: For the best intplement for sowing 
peas among corn, at or immediately following 
the last ca, ‘and — — - a 


guano; 
Class itt. 
Vehicles and their incidents, and Roller’. 


357. For the best wagon for farm use,  - $20 
358. For the best wagon body for hanting 


389. 
340. 
341. 
342. 
343. 
344. 
345. 
346. 


eae a 
aeahk Oe a6 


peseroost 


a 


eo 388 


. 


wheat, in the sheaf, hay or straw, - 5 
359. For the best ee wagon, - - 20 
360. For the best set of wagon harness, - 8 


861. For the best ox-cart, with body for 
hauling corn in thé'shucks, < 

362. For the best ox-cart body for healing 
wheat in the sheaf, hay orstraw, - 

363. For the best ox yoke, - 

364, For the best horse'cart, - 

365. For the best harness for horse catt, 


868. For the best pegged roller, - - 30 
869. For the oe clod crusher, - - 2 
870. For the best farm gaté, - - - 10 
Class IV. 
Horse Powers, Threshers dnd Separators. 
872. For the best sweép hors¢ power, - 30 


872. For the second best sweep horse power, 10 

873. For the best railway power, - 3” 

874. For the best threshing machine, - 16 

87%. For the best machiné for threshing, 
— and peuing mas at one > 
ion, - 

876. For the Best. separator or straw carrier, 


Class V. 
Straw and Root Cutters, Cornshellers and Mills. 


877. For ae best "y or straw-cwitter, for 
horse-powe - $10 
878. For "the best hay or straw-cutter, for 


20 
& 


hand-power, 10 

R.... For the best comsheller, ‘for horse- 
- I 

Pe3e0. For the best cornsheller, for hand- 
wer, - 10’ 
881. For the best grist mill, ‘for horse- 

power, - . 10 
882. For’ the best Hominy mill, - - &6 
883. For’ the best sxw-mill, for ‘frm’ use, 10 
884. For the best corn and cob-crusher, 10 
385.: For the best root-cutter, ~ - - 6 

Class VI. 
; Miscellaneous. 

886. For the best fanning mill, - - - $15 
887. For the best hay-press, - - - 
388. For the best stump-machin¢é, - - 
389. For the best ditching machine, - 
890. For the best rotary digger, - - 
891. For the bést hay-fork, - 3% 
892. For the best knife for outing ‘down’ 

hay or straw-stacks, - 2 
898: For the best dung- fork and hoe, - £ 
394. For the best brier-blade, . +4 

Class V EE. 
Miscellaneous.: as 


808. For the best watér-ram: in operation, #19 

896: For the best scoop or scraper, 

897. For the best leveling instrument, svit- 
able for draining operations, - 

898. For the best seein or Shanes for heat- 
ing rooms, ~- - 

499, For the best chain, - - 

400. For the best apple-peeler, - 

401. For the best meat cutter, - 

402. For the t washing machiné, 

408. For the best sewin machine, - 


AGRICULTURAL’ STEAM ENGINE. 


404. For the best! steam éngine, (on wheels) 
applicable to agricultural’ purposes generally, 
as a substitute for horse-power, - - 


ei 


SrotomwieS 


50 


FOR THE MO8T EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE COL- 
LECTION 
406. Of useful machines and implements éx- 
hibited and made at any one factory, whether 





subjects for other premiums or not, 
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PLOUGHING MATCH AND TRIAL OF PLOUGHS. 


406. For the best two-horse plough for 
sandy land, as shown by work actually per- 
formed and the test of the dynamometer, $20 

407. For the best two-horse plough for clay 
land, as shown by work actually rere ees 
and the test of the dynamometer, - 20 

408. For the best three or four-horse plough 
for sandy land, as shown by work actually per-- 
formed and the test of the dynamometer, - 20 

409. For the best three or four-horse plough 
for clay land, as shown by wosk actually per- 
formed and the test of the dynamometer, - 20 
410. For the best ploughman with horses, - 10 
411. For the 2d best ploughmgn with horses, 5 
412. For hest ployghman with steers, - 10 
413. Foy the 2d best ploughmgn with steers, 6 


WHEAT REAPER AND MOWER. 


414. For the best wheat reaper, to be tested 
in such manney and gt such place as the 
Executive Sonpmaitien shall designate, & pre- 


mium of - 50 
415. For the best machine for mowing glo- 
yer and grass, to be tested as above stated, - 50 


416. For the best resping = mowing ma 
chine in one, - 


Remarks and Specigl Rules for Branch V, 

All machines, implements, or other prodycts of 
mechgnical art, myst be exhibited by or for their 
respective makers or yo or improvers, to or 
for whom only premiums for such articles myst be 
awarded, Persons who hold sycharticles by pur- 
chase, or as matters of traffic, willhgve no claim 
toa preminm. 

Every hine or implement offered for premium, 
must be a ignated by the offerer by its commercial 
name, or otherwise such other concise description 
be given 4s will serve to identify it to future pur- 
chasers ; and also the then selling price of the ar- 
ticle must be stated and marked on the labels and 
inthe published reports of premium articles. 

The judgment of superior yalue must have due 
regard to the cheapness ont durebility of any ma- 
chine or implement, as well as to its more effective 
apergtion while jn good working order. 


BRANCH VI.. 


PRUITS AND FRUIT TREES, 


417. For the best and largest variety of 
apples suitable ” Routhern raking, each 
labelled, . - $10 

418. For the best ang largest variety of 


a 8 
Pes. For the greatest number of ehoice va- 
rieties of different kinds of fruit, 10 


420. For the best and largest collection of 
apple trees, suitable for Southern raising, 

421. For the best pear trees, - 

422. For the best peach trees, : 


- 10 
423. For the best grape vines, ete 


10 
. 


424. For the best strawberry vines, - H 
425. For the best raspberry plants, 3 
FLOWERS. 
426. For the largest and choicest variety of 
flowers, - 10 


428. For the best and greatest variety of 
dahlias, - 

429. For the best _ and groatost variety of 
roses, 

430. For the best floral ornament, 

48]. For the best and largest “variety of 
greenhouse plants, , 

VEGETABLES. 


482. For the largest and best assortment of 
table ye es, 1 
438, For the best dogen long blood beets, 
484, For best dogen head of cabbage, - 
4385. For the hest dozen carrots, > 
486. For the best dozen egg plants, - 
487. For the best peck of onions, - 
438. For the best dozen nips, - 
439. For the hest byshel Iyish potatoes, 
440. For the best byshel aweet potatoes, 


BRANCH Vil, 
BUTTER AND CHEESE, 


441. For the best specimen of fresh but- 
ter, not less than ten pounds, 

442. For the 2nd best specimen of fresh 
butter, not less than 5 pounds, 

448. For the best firkin or tub of salted 
butter, not less than 6 months old, 

444. For the 2nd best firkin or tub salted 
butter, not less than 6 months old, . 

= For the best. cheese, not less than 20 ~ 
po - ~- 

Pho methods of making and preserving the hut- 
ter and cheese, to be stated by the exhibitors. 


Honey and Bee Hives. 


446. For the nent opecimen of ‘honey, not 
less than 10 ponn 

The honey to be hes without destroying the 
bees—the kind of hive used, and the manage- 
ment of the hees to be stated by the exhibitor. 
447. For the best bee hive, - - - $10 


Bacon Hams. 
448. For the best ham cyred by exhibitor, $10 
449. For te and best ham cured 7 exhi- 
bitor, - 
Manner of cpring to be deseribed by “exhibitor, 
and the hams exhibited to be cooked. 


Household Manufactures, 


450, the best quilt, «- - 
451. For the 2nd best quilt, - 
452. For the best counterpane, 
453. For the 2nd best counterpane, 
464. For the bes pair home-made blankets, 
455. For the best home-made carpet, - 
456. For the best home-made hearth rug, 
4h7. For the best set home-made curtains, 
458. For the and pest ont home-made cur- 


459. For ‘the best piece, not less than 7 
yards home-made negro shirting, 
460. For the best piece, not less than 10 


oo Oo HF 
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427. For Ee - ond eee ont sebiaa 


yards, winter mane for negroes, to = wo- 

ven by hand, 5 
461. For the best piece heavy woollen j jeans, 

to be woven by hand, 6 
462. For the 2nd best piece heavy woolen 

jeans, to be woven by hand, - 8 
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464. For the ond best piece linsey, not less 
than 7 yards, to be Woven by hand, = - - 
465. For the best fine long yarn hose, - 
466. For the best fine long cotton hose, = - 
467. For the best silk do. of home-made siJk, 
468. For the best specinten of home-made 
wine, s * -s = aes - 
469. For the best home-made bread, - 
470, For the best home-made pound cake, 
471. For the best home-made spenge cake, 
472. For the best varieties af home-made 
pickles, - - 
473. For the best varieties home-made pre- 
serves, 
474. For the best varieties home-made fenit 
jelly, 
479. For the best sample of home-made soap, 
the process of making to be Rescribed by ghe 
exhibitor, - . - 


Ladies Ornamental and fancy Work. 


476. For the best specimen of embroidery, 
477. For the 2nd best specienen of: em- 
broidery, - 
478, For the 8rd best spacimen of en- 
broidery, - 
479. For the best specimen of worsted work 
48l. For the 2ad best spralmen of a work 
work, 
451. 
work, 
482. 
work, 
483. 
work, 
484. For the 8rd ‘dest vpecimes af crotched 
work, i 
485. For the best specimen of wax work, - 
486. For the 2nd best specimen of wax 
work, 
487. 
488. 
489. 
490. 
work, 
491. 
leather work, 
492. For the second best specimen of orna- 
mental leather work, - 
493. For the third best specimen of orna- 
mental leather work, = - 
494. For the best specimen of block work, | 
495. For the 2nd best spevinen of block 
work, 
496. 
work, 
497. For the best specimen of knitting, 
498. For the 2nd best specimen of knitting, 
- For the 8nd best specimen of knitting, 
. For the best specimen of netting, : 
. For the 2nd best specimen of netting, 
. For the 3rd best specimen of netting, 
503. For the most extensive variety of useful 
ornan ental and fancy work, not excluding ar- 
ticles which may have had premiums awarded 
them under any of the above specifications, 


For the srd best APE Hepen of worsted 
For the best specinien of crotehed 
For the 2ud best : spacieagn of crotched 


For the 3rd best specimen of wax work, 
For the best specimen of shell work, 

For the 2d best specimen of shell work, 
For the 3rd —_ rey of shell 


For the 3rd best specimen of block 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES, 


504. For the best family flour, “  - 
605. For the best manufacturett tobacco, 


For the best specimen of ornamental, 
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509. For the best piece of cotton cloth, - 6 
510, For the best cotton cloth or webbing 


suitable for horse collars aud harness, 10 
611. For the best and greatest variety of 

coarse, strong and cheap shves, - 10 

2. For the best and cheapest wool hats, 5 
618. For the best dozen baskets of differ- 
ent kinds, made in Virginia, al Vv irginis gore 

willow or osier,  - . - 10 

BRANCH VuL 
Honorary Testimonials to each individual 


of Virginia who, previous to 1854 has discovered 
or introdueed or brought into use, any principle, 
process or facility, or generally any improvement 
by which important value has been gained for the 
agricultural interests of ‘Virginia. 

BRANCH IX. 

Special Premiums for any useful subjects not 
embraced under any of the foregoing heads. 

514, Discovery in Virginia of mineral phos- 
phate of lime. in sufticiept qnantity to be valu- 
able for sale and distant —ee as 
manure, a premium of * 

If more than one claimant, the most valuable 
discovery to have the award. 

615. To the first individual in Virginia who 
shall establish and maintaiu in successful ope- 
ration for. six months, @ factory for tubular 
draining tiles, on the most ee ed plan, a 
premium of $100 

616. For the best brooms and brustes, ymade 
of broom corn, grown and manufactured in 
Virginia, ata factory still in operation, and con- 
ducted in approved manner, and with profitable 
results, a premium of - - - 

617. For the best drained farm, or part 
thereof, the formerly wet and then well drained 
portion of Jand to be not less than one hundred 
acres. The superiority of claim to be deter- 
mined by the extent and labor of the works, 
their fitness and successful results, the amount 
of benefits produced, and of' profits made by 
the operation; a premium of . 

518. Bor the best of like drainage labors, 
to be judged as the foregoing, if not embra- 
cing more than thirty acres,a premiumof: - 30 

To obtain either’ of these two last named 
premiums, it is required that the claimant shall. 
present an accurate map, or ground plan, of his 
drained land, and of the principal drains, with 
approximate and sufficiently correct representa- 
tions of all necessary minor points ; also profiles, or 
levelled. lines. of cross-sections and the principal 
lines of drains; together with a sufficiently clear 
written description of the whole work and the gen- 
era! results thereof. 

519. For the discovery, proved by sufficient 
practice, of any tillage, process or other means, 
by which the growth of wire grass ( Cynedon 
Dactylon) will be enongh checked. and re- 
strained to prevent the ordinary great diffi- 
culties caused by the presence of that grass 
to cultivation and to crops, a premium.of $50 

The means of prevention used. to be sufii- 
ciently cheap for profitable. use, in an ordinary and 
proper rotation of crops—and not to be either long 
continued tillage or permanency of particular crops, 
or in unusual cessation of cron ing. The means 
to be applicable to and proved by practice in lower 
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- 100 
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eradication and extinction of wild garlic or 
onions, - - - - 

621. Forthe discovery and process of means, 
and with like conditions as above, for the 
eradication and total exitrpation of living 
sassafras bushes and roots, - - 

622. For the most successful management 
of tobacco plant beds, to be stated in writing, 

523. For the best essay on the use of corn 
sowed for soiling and for fodder, To state 
particularly, 1st, The proper kind of land, cost 
of preparation, quantity of seed per acre, and 
mode of cultivation; 2d, The quantity neces- 
sary to be sowed for a given number of horses, 
hogs and cattle; 3d, The proportion to be 
sowed at different times; 4th, The intervals of 
seeding necessary for a succession of crops; 
5th, The mode of feeding it; 6th, The plan of 
curing it for hay; 7th, The kind of seed best 
adapted to the latitude of Virginia; 8th, The 
quantity, as near as may be stated, of green 
feed and of hay per acre, - 

§24. For the discovery of some efficient and 
available remedy, such as may be judiciously 
used by farmers, to secure the wheat crop 
against the ravages of the joint worm; to be 
tested in such manner as may be satisfactory 
to the committee, and to be presented in time 
to be tested in the nan eh, or lenge, if 
necessary, - 

525. For the best treatise on “gardening, 
suite 1 to the climate of venge, to be not less 
than one hundred pages, 

626. For the model, drawing and descrip- 
tion, of the best kind ‘of tide gate, or trunk, 
for ‘discharging the water from reclaimed 
marshes or other diked low land, and exclu- 
ding the entrance of the higher water (at 
other times) of tides or freshes, a premium of 

527. For the fullest and best chemical an- 
alysis of the whole vegetable product of any 
good manuring variety of the southern pea, in 
vines, leaves, roots and pods, at the time of the 
first pods being ripe—or of each of these pro- 
ducts separately, and their relative dry weights 
stated—and also separately of another sample 


| of like ripe seeds of the same yariety—with 


0 | the results (and particularly of nitrogen) 


80 
10 


20 


- 500 


25 


stated, together and in comparison with the 
results, heretofore ascertained and published 
by chemists, of Indian corn, wheat, oats, Euro- 
pean peas, clover, &c.,apremium of = - $30 

528. For the most successful management 
of watered meadow, not less than 15 acres, to 
be accompanied by a drawing and full written 
account of the plan and process of irrigation, 80 

529, For the best plan of preserving wheat 
from the time of harvest until it is sent to mar- 
ket, including shocking, stacking and secyring 
against weevil—to have been tested by satis- 
factory personal experience, and to be accom; 
panied by full and accurate written Sones 
tions and drawings if necessary, 

530. For the best plan of farm buildings, in- 
cluding barn, stable, cow shelters, &c. in refer- 
ence to the comfort. ofthe animals, economy 
of construction, and of labor and food, and to 
the accumulation and preservation of ma- 
nures, both solid and liquid—to be accompa- 
nied by full and accurate descriptions and 
drawings, - 


BRANCH X. 
PREMIUMS OFPERED BY INDIVIDUAL DONORS, 


Premiums to be proposed of not less than twen- 
ty dollars value by any public spirited individual 
or association of individuals, who may thus desire - 
to induce experiment, investigation, or discussion, 
on any particular subjects of inquiry which shall 
come under the general objects of the Society. In 
any such case the premium shall be offered in and 
by the name of the individual donor, or associa- 
tion, but shall be awarded, as all other premiums, 
by the Executive Committee, acting under the 
>general regulations of the Society. Offers under 
this branch may be made at any time, admit- 
ting of sufficient public notice thereof being given 
previous tu the day of award, 

In addition to the premium offered in 524, Wm. 
Boulware, Ph. St. Geo Cocke, Edmund Ruffin, 
Lewis E. Harvie, Wm. G. Crenshaw, and F. G, Ruf- 
fin, offer for the same subject a premium of $600 








